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NOTES: 


WILLIAM COMBE, AUTHOR OF 
OF DR. SYNTAX.” 


Mr. Hotten’s life and adventures of the author 
of Dr. Syntax is one of the performances which 


“THE TOURS 


are apparently brilliant, but provoke scepticism if 


not contradiction. Confessedly it is merely the 
result of gathering together stray “facts” from a 
variety of sources (which may be supposed to 
include the “meagre notice of a few lines” in 
“some of our wretchedly scant biographical dic- 
tionaries ” of which he speaks) with the aid 

some MS. “ notes ” in Combe’s own handwriting. 
Leaving professed bibliographers to settle the 
accuracy of his daring assertion as to Combe’s 
being “ the most voluminous English writer since 
the days of Defoe,” it will be fair to notice that 
he alludes to the MS. notes very much as if he 
possessed access to some that had not already ap- 
peared in print. If such access had been granted 
to him, the readers of his essay would expect to 
see them adduced, inasmuch as he has paraded 
other authorities. The author, perhaps, did not 
guess either that Mr. Ackermann published some 
notice of Combe, or that the “ Letters to Mari- 
anne” contained a silhouette with a few anecdoteg 
of the last days of his hero’s life. His careless- 
ness seems to be not much worse than his incor- 
rectness in dates: the name of an individual in 
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dy Mr. Hotten’s own trade so well known as Mr. 
Ackermann might have been expected to have 
| passed at least once out of nearly forty times in 
Mr. Hotten’s book without the amputation of the 
final letter. Little better, however, can be ex- 
pec ted of a biogr wpher who place $ upon the title- 
page of his reprint of Mr. Ackermann’s publica- 
tion — 
“The original edition, complete and unabridged, with 
the life and adventures of the author, now first written, 
by John Camden Hotten, Eighty full-page illustrations 
drawn and coloured after the originals by T. Row- 
landson.” 


Is Mr. Hotten’s the original edition? Is the 
life of the author for the first time written? Are 
the illustrations drawn and coloured by T. Row- 
landson? Undoubaedly the eighty illustrations 
would be more exactly described as reduced from, 
and coloured (a long way) after, those which were 
originally designed by T. Rowlandson. 

The biographer might have avoided a charge 
of kleptomania against his hero, and might have 
saved himself the present criticism, if he had been 
contented with adding incontestable matter to 
the discreetly reticent memoir which appeared in 
Mr. Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, §c., 8vo, 
London, 1823; 3rd Series, ii. 87. Two portions of 
it are here inserted : — 


“WILLIAM COMBE, ESQ. 

In deviating from our ordinary practice, by announc- 
ing the decease of this gentleman, and introducing a few 
particulars concerning him, we are actuated by respect 
for an old coadjutor, and by the desire to do him that 
justice which, while living, he never could be persuaded 
to claim for himself, 

Mr. Combe was educated at Eton and Oxford, and 
commenced life with the fairest prospects. He possessed 
some fortune, a graceful person. elegant manners, a taste 
for literature, and an extensive acquaintance. The 
former was soon dissipated among the high connections 
to which his academical career introduced him, not in 
gaming or any positive vice, but by the ambition to make 
an appearance to which his means were ins udeq uate. 
rhus his horses, his equipage, and his establishment in 
general, were allowed to surpass in beauty and elegance 
those of the most dashing leaders of fashion of the day. 
\ history of the extraordinary vicissitudes to which the 
destruction of his fortune re ~duced him would almost wear 
the air of a romance. They seem to have been borne by 
him with philosophic fortitude, and to have enlarged that 
knowledge of life and manners which he afterwards 
turned tosuch good account in his numerous productions, 
when he resorted to literature for support. 

As he never affixed his name to any of his perform- 
ances, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to enamerate 
all the works which proceeded from his pen. Though 
mild and unresenting in his nature, and habitually spar- 
ing of censure, one of his first productions was a satiyical 
poem, entitled The Diaboliad, which excited great atten- 
tion in the fashionable world, as the hero of it was gene- 
raily understood to be a nobleman lately deceased. We 
are assured that in his last days the author declared that 
this was the only one of his works which he regretted 
having written, 

The first publication which he privately acknow- 
zed to be his was a series of detached essays, with the 


led 
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title of The Philosopher in Bristol, printed in that city in 


1775.” 


“ Notwithstanding this literary industry, in which he 
was enabled to persevere till very shortly before his 


| 
give a satisfactory parentage for William Combe 


death, he needed the hand of friendship to smooth the de- | 


clining scene, while nature was sinking by a gradual but 
rapid decay, till he expired at his apartments in the 
Lambeth Road, on the 19th of June, at the advanced age 
of eighty-two years. 

In the course of this protracted life, Mr. Combe had 
become known to so many persons of every rank in 
society, that there was scarcely any individual of note in 
his time with whose history he was not in some degree 
acquainted. His conversation was always entertaining, 
and so multifarious were his acquirements, that upon 
every branch of art—we might almost say on every depart- 


ment of science —he could expatiate in an instructive and | 
| hero’s —— he will probably be able to 


interesting manner. He was remarkably abstemious, 
drinking nothing but water till thé last few weeks of his 
life, when wine was recommended to him as a tonic; but 


though a mere water-drinker, his spirits at the social | 


board always fully kept pace with those of the rest of the 
company. 


frequently intimated his intention of leaving his memoirs 
behind him, but nothing of the kind has been found 
among his papers, and those who might have furnished 
the most useful materials are probably all with him in 
the grave. 

We ought not to conclude this brief notice, without 
bearing testimony to the firm reliance placed by the sub- 
ject of it in the divine origin of the Christian religion 


and in a future existence; apd to the fortitude and resig- | 


nation with which during his last illness he supported 
his conviction of the near approach of his dissolution. 


That these serious impressions were of early growth in 


his mind, we are authorised to believe from many pas- 
sages in his works, and in confirmation of this opinion, 
we subjoin an article extracted from one of the first, if 
not the very first, of his printed productions, The Philo- 
sopher in Bristol, which has been mentioned above, and 
which is now so extremely scarce, that it is hardly to be 
ae at any price, The article in question is as fol- 
ows. 

A biographer assuming Mr. Hotten’s tone should 
‘have procured the certificate of baptism, which 
would clear away some doubts as to other parts 
of his essay : for he says that the father of Combe 
was a merchant of considerable position (and it 
may be assumed that he means) in Bristol. At 
Bristol a John Combe was sheriff, 1738 ; a Henry 
Combe was mayor, 1740, and on March 10 in that 
year he laid the foundation stone of the Exchange. 
A Combe or Coombe gave a sum of money to the 
City Library which was founded about that time. 
It has also lately been said that a Coombes, made 
alderman, 1749, afterwards mayor, connected with 
the Copper Company in Small Street, sold to the 
corporation the building that served as the City 
Mansion House. Another report is that a Coombes 
or Coomb was much praised for the way in which 
he put down a riot caused by John Wesley's 
preaching; another report is that this was the 
Combes who laid the foundation-stone and can- 
vassed the city (for some purpose). It is evident 


The life of Mr. Combe, if impartially written, | 
would be pregnant with amusement and instruction: he | 


that a sheriff in 1738, or a mayor in 1740, would 


born 1741. This new biographer, welcome to show 
that his hero descended from either of them, un- 
fortunately says that the father, in 1777, stood 
candidate for the city, but died during the parlia- 
mentary canvass. These words plainly mean that 
Combe’s father was seeking a seat in Parliament 
as member for Bristol in 1777, whereas there does 
not seem to have been any election for Bristol in 
1777 at which a Combe’s death was matter of 
notoriety: and the General Evening Post, Sept. 
9-12, 1780, has the mortuary announcement: “A 
few days since, at Bristol, Rich. Coombe, Esq., 
member in the late Parliament for Aldborough in 
Suffolk.” As the biographer has spoken of his 


show whether John, Henry, or Richard Combe, 
Combes, Coombe, or Coombes, or who otherwise, is 
the individual whom he intended to designate as 
the “candidate for the city” in 1780, not 1777. The 
fact that a Mr. Coombe, while canvassing Bristol, 
dropped dead from excitement (or such was the 
alleged cause), is noticed in Lord Mahon’s History 
of Engand, 2nd edit. 8vo, London, 1854, vii. 110. 


| It occurred not on the occasion (as generally sup- 


posed) of Burke’s first offering himself for Bristol, 
but when he went for re-election at the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament by a sudden and unexpected 
proclamation on September 1, 1780, and finding 
that he could not be carried, returned for a seat to 
Malton. The Mr. Coombe who fell dead was a 
merchant residing in College Green, and Burke 
thus spoke of him (in his speech of September 9, 
1780), on declining the election : — 

“The worthy gentleman who has been snatched from us 
at the moment of the election, and in the midst of the 
contest, while his desires were as warm and his hopes as 
eager as ours, has feelingly told us what shadows we are 
and what shadows we pursue.”— Works, ed. 1852, iii. 446. 


The notice of the preparation of Combe by a 
private tutor for Eton is not a matter of import- 
ance, beyond showing that this new biographer's 
acquaintance with the family affairs may be in- 
voked for proof of that as of other points—such as 
the age at which he makes Combe leave Eton 
for Oxford, and the true reason for his quitting 
college so abruptly: for Mr. Hotten sends him to 
Oxford in 1760-1, and takes him away in 1762 or 
1763. As the date is not clearly given in the 
essay, the college authorities do not seem to 
have been consulted by the biographer for his 
dates: indeed it may be supposed that, in the 
entry of admission, he would have found Combe’s 
age and parentage stated. 

But the biographer’s carelessness as to dates is 
evident when the next events which he records 
are considered. According to him, Combe, very 
liberally supplied with money by his friends at 
home and Tee kind uncle Alexander, the rich 
London alderman, left college somewhat suddenly 
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and without taking any degree, availed himself 
of his uncle’s invitation to reside with him for a 
short time, soon became a favourite with the 
alderman, got his liabilities paid (this was in 1763, 
says p. vi. of “ the life”), and after a few months’ 
stay in London, acting upon the wishes of his uncle, 
set out for the Continent; where he lived nearly 
three years (meeting with Sterne in Italy), and 
returned to England 1766, a little before his 
uncle Alexander's death. 

The readers of “ N. & Q.” will perhaps not be 
inclined to suppose that the preceding narrative 
paragraph is fiction; but they are likely to think 
so, unless Mr. Hotten will produce the uncle’s 
“invitation to reside with him for a short time,” 
when they find in the Gentleman's Magazine that 
Alderman William Alexander, of Cordwainers’ 
Ward, died September 23, 1762. 

In 1766 Combe returned to England, according 
to Mr. Hotten, who adds that — 


“his uncle, Alderman Alexander, who had been ailing 
for some time, died soon after this; and the nephew, 
finding himself heir to 16,0002. (Samuel Rogers used to 
say it was twenty), resolved to become a lawyer.” 


[t is a great pity that the biographer did not take 
the trouble of procuring a copy of the will of 
Alderman William Alexander, made in the April 
preceding the testator’s death in 1762. The tes- 
tator bequeaths his freehold property to his sister 
Elizabeth and her assigns for her life, then to 
Richard Alexander and his heirs, then to William 
Combes (sic) and his heirs, then to John Smith : 
his moneys and securities to the said Elizabeth 
for life, subject to a payment of 50/. per annum 
to William Combes (sic); after her death to the 
said Richard, subject to the same payment to 
William Combes (sic) until the annuitant attained 
the age of twenty-four years, who, on that event, 
was to receive 2,000/. (not 20,000. pace Samuel 
Rogers); and the rest of his property, excepting 
some small legacies, to the said Elizabeth. Per- 
haps some readers will think that the possible 
enjoyment of the freehold property by John Smith 
is a matter that might as well have been inves- 
tigated by this new biographer; and further, that, 
as the rich uncle was likely to have known how 
to spell his nephew’s name, Mr. Hotten might 
have tried to account for the amputation of the 
final letter. 

Moreover, a copy of that will might have pre- 
vented the biographer from accepting the follow- 
ing points: Alderman Alexander said that he 
ought to have been the father of Combe ; was uncle 
to Combe; and, dying about 1766, left to him a 
handsome fortune that was spent in four years: 
the Repository is content to say “some fortune.” 
A biographer should know that, if an uncle claimed 
to be the father of his nephew, he claimed to be 


the father of his brother's or sister's son; and 


that, if the nephew's name happened to be Combe, 
and the uncle’s Alexander, the inference would 
be that Combe was the son of the sister of Alex- 
ander: yet this new biographer omits to notice 
| the offence to society which Alexander must have 
| offered in claiming to be the father of his own 
sister’s son. There is certainly an offhand way 
| of speaking, in which an uncle might say — 
| “ This boy is so clever that J ought to have been 
| his father, for his real parent is a dolt”; but Mr. 
| Hotten, doubtless from acquaintance with the 
family affairs, has taken care to invalidate this 
excuse by explaining that Alderman Alexander 
meant, “that he had once been on the point of 
marrying his nephew's mother.” Now, as it is 
quite impossible that the biographer could have 
intended a marriage between brother and sister, 
he must have used the word nephew as equivalent 
to nephew-in-law. This is a very dangerous prac- 
tice fora biographer, unless he marks his way 
very clearly: in the present case, to suit the 
conditions, William Combe must have been the 
son of Alexander's wife’s sister—(for Alderman 
Alexander took to wife a member of the large 
Smith family), or else — But, to cut short the 
matter, the will of 1762 does not call Combe a 
nephew, as it does Richard Alexander; it en- 
| titles him godson; and the expression, “I ought 
| to have been this b&®’s father,” might be very 
well used to express an illegitimate connection, 
which Combe himself avowed to his later friends. 
If there be any error in this attempt at clearing 
away all necessity for a pedigree, perhaps it will 
| be shown by this biographer, who has ventured 
to tell his readers that his hero was related to 
(the Rev. William Mason, M.A.) the poet Mason, 
and might have assisted him in writing the 
Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers. 
The cathedral at Bristol possesses the following 
epitaph, printed (without the portion in prose) in 
Mason’s Works, published 1811 by Cadell and 


Davies :— 


“ Mary the daughter of William Sherman of Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull, Esq. and wife of the Rev. William 
Mason, Died March 27° mpcco_xvit aged xxv 


Take, holy earth! all that my soul holds dear: 
Take that blest gift which Heav’n so lately gave : 
To Bristol's fount I bore with trembling care 
Her faded form: she bowed to taste the wave, 
And died. Does Youth, does Beauty, read the line ? 
Does sympathetic fear their breasts alarm ? 
Speak, dead Maria! breathe a strain divine : 
Ev'n from the grave thou shalt have power to charm. 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent, like thee ; 
Bid them in duty’s sphere as meekly move; 
And, if so fair, from vanity as free, 
As firm in friendship, and as fond in love. 
Tell them, though "tis an awful thing to die, 
(Twas ev’n to thee) yet the dread path once trod, 
Heav’'n lifts its everlasting portals high, 
And bids ‘ the pure in heart behold their Gop.’ 
W. Masox.” 
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It is to be hoped that the biographer will not 
refuse to show the relation in which his hero 
stood to this Sherman family. He distinctly 
states that “ Combe was related to Mason through 
the latter's wife (who was afterwards buried in 
Bristol Cathedral), and might have assisted his 
relative in writing the satire ;” further he says— 
“if Mason obtained the assistance of his clever 
but bankrupt relative.” The relationship and 
the assistance do not seem to have been known to 
a friend of Mason, viz. to Walpole, whom even 
the biographer quotes as saying to Mason about 
another work—“ It is by that infamous Combe, 
the author of the Diaboliad:” for it would have 
been inutile, as the French say, for Walpole to 
tell such a man as Mason that a relative of Mrs. 
Mason had written the Diaboliad. ye 

y > 


(To be continued.) 
DEFOE: “MERCURIUS POLITICUS”: MESNA- 
GER’S “NEGOCIATIONS.” 
Mr. Lee, who includes Mesnager’s Negoctations 


(1717, 8vo) in his list of Defoe’s works, regrets | 


(i. 269) that he cannot give the words of the 
reply made by Defve in the July number of Mer- 
curius Politicus (1717) to Boyce’s attack upon 
him in his Political Stategf the month previous. 
Of that very rare periodical, the Mercurius Poli- 
ticus, edited by Defoe, and extending from May, 
1716, to the end of 1720—possibly further—he 
had only been able to meet with nine numbers; 
amongst which the one required was not found, 
and he seems to doubt whether any complete set 
of the work is in existence. In going through 
the books in my collection, preparatory to a re- 
moval to another residence—a labour in which I 
am at present engaged, and which has both its 


agreeable and disagreeable aspects—a copy of the | 
Mercurius Politicus, in five volumes, from 1716 to 


the end of 1720, has turned up, and enables me 


to give Defoe’s letter; and as it has never been | 


reprinted, and is of importance in settling the 
canon of his works, I think those of your readers 
who take an interest in the subject will be glad to 
see it in your pages. Defoe’s disclaimer of author- 
ship appears to be sufficiently distinct and clear. 
I give also the not very lucid introduction to the 
etter by the publisher : — 

“We have not meddled in this Work with private 
Cases, nor is it designed to do so; but as the Person 
concerned in the following Advertisement has been 
injuriously treated on our Accounts, and being falsly 
Reproach‘d with Writing these Collections, we could not 
refuse giving the World an Account that the following 
Case has been published in the St. James's Post ; but we 
do not hear that the Frenchman has been able to give 
any Answer to it; and we hear since, That the Person 
who is the Author of the Book which is charg’d upon 
Mr. De Foe, has promised publickly a second Edition of 
it, and set his Name to the Work.” 
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“ Whereas Mr. Boyer, the Author of a Book call’d 
the Political State, &c., taking Notice of a Book entitled 
Memoirs of Mons. Mesnager, which he says is a Forgery, 
has taken the Liberty to reflect publickly upon me, and 
with a great deal of foul Language, as being the Author 
of the said Memoirs. 

“I find myself obliged, in my own Defence, to call 
upon Mr. Boyer in this publick Manner to justify what 
he has there said; desiring him, as he values the Charac- 
ter of an Honest Man, and the Esteem of Honest Men, to 
produce some Proof, tho’ of the least kind, or some Cir- 
cumstance, however remote, if but supported by Evidence, 
that what he says is True, which, as a Right Reverend 
Prelate says in another Case, Jam certain he cannot do, 
because there is not a Person in the World that can with 
Truth affirm the least Thing towards it; declaring in the 
mean time, that I am not the Author or the Translator of 
the said Book; that I have no Concern in it; and that I 
did never see it, other than its out side, in the Book- 
seller’s Shop. 

“Tf Mr Boyer cannot do this, as J am well assured he 
cannot, he must be content to pass with all Honest Men 
for a Slanderer, and one who, without respect to God’s 
Commands, allows himself to bear false Witness against 
his Neighbour. What his Reasons can be for treating 
me, who never offer’d him the least Inj .ry, in a Manner 
as if I was one to whom no Justice can be due, is another 
Mystery, which he would do well to explain. 

“ But that the World may see on how slender Ground 
Mr. Boyer has been used to act thus, and may judge of 
the present Slander by his former, I am obliged to give 
a short Account of a Fact parallel to this, for all Honest 
Men to take Notice of, and judge how much what Mr. 
Boyer says is to be depended upon. The Case is this : — 

“About a year since—viz. when the Debates were on 
foot for enlarging the Time for the sitting of the present 
Parliament, commonly called Repealing the Triennial 
Bill, a Stranger, whom I never knew, wrote a warm 
Pamphlet against it, and I, on the other hand, wrote 
another about a Week before for it. 

“Mr. Boyer, with his usual Assurance, takes Notice 
of both these Books in his Monthly Work, and bestows 
some Pruises, more than I think it deserved, upon one; 
but falls upon the other with great Fury, naming, after 
much ill Language, D. D. F. to be the Author of it, 
which he said might be known by the Inconsistency of the 
Stile, or to that Effect. 

“Now that the World may see, 1. What a Judge this 
Frenchman is of the English Stile. 2. Upon what slende: 
Ground he can slander an Innocent Man; I[ desire it 
may be Noted, That it has been told him by his own 
Friends, and I offer now to prove it to him by three un- 
questionable Witnesses, That the Book which he praised 
so impertinently I was the Author of, and that Book 
which he let fly his Dirt upon I had no concern in. 

“Mr. Baker, his late Publisher, assured me, that he 
laid the Truth of this Story before him, and told him 
how unjust it was; buat he endeavoured to put it off with 
saying, He did not mean me; but would never answer 
another Question, viz. Who did he mean? Or what 
other Name he could bring that would suit to D. D. F., 
which exposed him to the last Degree. 

“ After telling this Story, which again I offer to Prove 
to his Face, I need give no other Answer to all the 
Slanders he can say: As to his foul Language, unbecom- 
ing him, if he calls himself a Gentleman, I do not deal in 
any such Goods: If he had thought fit to have given 
such Language to my Face, I should not have been at a 
Loss what Answer to have made; but as it is, it flies all 
back upon himself, and is worth no Man’s Notice. 

“DP. F. 


“P.S. Mr. Boyer has also now published the Titles of 
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a great many jooks and Pamphlets, which he charges me 
with writing (no less than Fourteen in number), but is 
so unfortunate in his Spleen, that of all the Number, 
there is but that I was sole Author of, not above 
three that I ever had any Hand in, and five or six that I 


one 


never saw in my Life.”—Mercurius Polsticus for i717, 
pp. 471-3. 
Of the works referred to in the p’ stscript, the 





one of v 1 Defoe was sole author was probably 
the Advice to the People of Great Britain as to 
what they oughi to expect from the King, 1714, 8vo. 
The three others, which he admits to have had 
some hand in, were, I should think, the three 
parts of the Histor y of the White Staff, 1714-5, 
Mercurius Politicus, and, though not included in 
the seed works mentioned by Boyer, yet 
noticed along with the m, The Mercator, 1713-4, 


Then comes the question—for I should not like 

o suppose that Defoe had any secret reser- 
Pi , 

vation when making such earnest and even 


solemn disclaimers—who was the contemporary 
who imitates so well his style and manner of 
writing, as it Precio be denied that some of the 
tracts repudiated by Defoe bear strong traces of 
his‘pen? So careful and experienced a critic as 
Mr. Ler, it will be seen, declares that Mesnager’s 
book “ contains, in his judgment, indisputable 
evidence that it came from Defoe’s hand”; and 
yet we have in the letter now reprinted as decisive 
a disclaimer of authorship as could well be framed. 
Jas. CROSSLEY. 


rHE EMPEROR ALEY ANDER OF 
Two antithetical—z. « 


RUSSIA. 
ere by way of contrast— 


views regarding this decidedly great, but also 
decidedly fantastic personage, have struck me 


lately as very remarkable. One of them contained 
ina work w hicl 1 ought to be in the hands of all 
who take an interest in the history of our century, 
by merely one word; the other by the super- 
abundant encomium itcontains. The former pro- 
nounced by a great diplomatist and high-minded 
man, whose cool and imparti: al judgment shows 
itself best by the way in which he speaks of the 
most abused enemy of his noble country : — 

“T confess that my heart, though an English one, beats 
in sympathy for him, as he quitted the field where he left 
so many of his devoted followers, and prescient of the 
fate which awaited him, sought a city which never 
tolerates the unfortunate. Would for England's honour 
that his destiny had closed on that memorable field, and 


that we had not to inscribe on the same page of our his- ; 


tory the captivity of St. Helena and the victory of 
Waterloo!” (Vide Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer’s His- 
torical Characters: Er Tauchnitz (copyright) 
ed., Leipzig, 1868, vol. i - Pp. 265, 266.) 


The latter pronounced by a great diplomatist, 
or if you will, statesman, whose assistance, like 
that of Swift, 
the ministry,” and “to the cause of European 
independe nce from 1797 to 1815, and eminently 


“ was essential to the existence of 


useful to the cause of enlightened conservatism 
till his death.” (Vide Edinburgh Review, January 
1863.) Iam speaking of Gentz (b. 1764, d. 1832.) 
Sir Henry writes: — 

‘The views of Russia [at the Congress of Vienna, 
18lo}, or rather of the Emperor Alexander, were more 
complicated, and formed with a certain g:eatness of mind 


and generosity of sentiment, though always with that 
craft which mingled with the imperial chivalry. (Vide 
ante, Historical Characters, vol. i. pp. 251, 252.) 


In another place, Sir Henry has called the 
Emperor Alexander “ dissimulating” (vide ante, 
vol. i. p. 193), a word less harsh, however, and 
especially as regards the ancien régime of diplo- 
macy, than the more ominous word, craft. It 
must be remembered, too, that the Emperor 
Alexander (b. 1777, ‘a. 1825), appeared on the 
scene when craft and dissimulation were in the 
very acme of their existence, and when all his 
nobler qualities were subdued by the very masters 
of craft and dissimulation—Napoleon, Metternich, 
Talleyrand. 

sut let us hear Gentz, who was “ emphatically 
what the Spaniards call simpatico; his tone and 
manner were electrical; and whenever he was 
brought into contact with men or women of 
genius and sensibility, a cordial intimacy was the 
result’? (vide Edinburgh Review, January, 1863), 
and who possessed that freemasonry which exists 
between highly endowed and highly refined per- 
sons, that ‘sweeps away at once all thought of 
social inequality.” (Vide ibid. p.44.) He writes 
in a letter to his friend Pilat under November 7, 
1818, during the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle : — 











The Emperor Alexander is the really important 
figure in the whole picture of this Congress. [His immense 
activity, his ability, his knowledge, his suavity of temper, 
his honesty, have called forth the approbation and the ad- 
miration even of those who do not love him becalise he 
not love them. I myself belong to this class of 
people. He has a prejudice against me, which I am not 
able to overcome, which I find natural and conceivable, 

jut I know that he esteems (achtet) me, and that is 
enough. He deserves to be the first in Europe; and it 
is true that he is this to a certain degree, which can only 
be rightly judged of by the means which are at my own 
service.” (Vide Aus dem Nachlasse Friedrichs von Gentz. 
2 vols. Vienna, 1867-1868, vol. i. p. 60.) 

And in another letter, dated March 14, 1821, 
during the Conference at Laibach, Gentz writes: 

“ He is right to such an extent [ the emperor had said : 
‘Ce n’est pas & moi, messieurs, c’est & Dieu que doivent 
s’adresser vos paroles. Si nous sauvons}’Europe, c'est Lui 
qui l’aura voulu ’) that I have never at any incident of my 
time believed more decidedly in an immediate operation 
and influence of God than in all that has happened with 
this emperor. Whilst millions upon millions of people 
are still in utter darkness about him, are now-a- 
days about six or eight persons who know and under- 
stand the secret of his life; he is the only prominent 
figure in the history of our time, and nevertheless almost 
nobody knows him, will know him, he may show himself 
as fre ay and as ry (blossgeben) as he likes.” (Vide 
ante, vol. i. p. 77.) 


does 





there 


Nac. hlass, 
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If it be allowed to add another testimony, I 
shall choose that of Varnhagen, who calls the 
emperor one of the benefactors of Europe, who 
greets in him the originator of a confederation of 
peace, and who exclaims : — 

“Not Russia alone, but the whole of Europe — Ger- 
many, Prussia may be mentioned more particularly — 
have to thank him for great things!” (Vide Denkwiir- 
digheiten und vermischte Schriften, 1837, vol. i. pp. 198— 
203, Written in 1825, shortly after the Emperor's death.) 

Hermann Krypr. 


Germany. 

CHILENDRE: (“SCHIPMANNES TALE, 206.”) 

We have to thank the Chaucer Society for the 
publication of a very early tract on the “ Chilindre,” 
removing to a great extent the difficulty about 
the meaning of this word, which for ages has 
puzzled all the commentators on the Canterbury 
Tales. This little tract is devoted almost exclu- 
sively to information as to the construction of the 
instrument in question, with only a few brief 
rules at the end for its use. I have recently 
been so fortunate as to discover another MS. 
which may be a useful and interesting supplement 
to that which Mr. Brock has edited for the above- 
named society ; and before describing its contents, 
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let me mention the strange way in which I found | 


it. Looking through the Index of Authors at 
the end of Ayscough’s Catalogue of the Sloane 
MSS. (not thinking at the time of Chaucer or 
anything relating to him), my attention was ar- 
rested by the name “Chilander,” and on turning 
to the page referred to, I found Chilander noted 
as the author of a work entitled Practica As‘rolo- 
gorum, §c. Hereupon I determined on taking 
the first opportunity of examining the MS. itself, 
and having done so, to my surprise I found, 
instead of Practica Astrologorum, with Chilander 
for its author, a tract entitled Practica Chilindri 
secundum magistrum Johannem Astrologum! The 
MS. is of the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, neatly written (on vellum) and differs from 
that which the Chaucer Society has brought to 
light, inasmuch as it is devoted exclusively to 
instructions for using the instrument. 

The whole is comprised in six pages, closely 
written, and in a small but neat hand. The titles 
of the several chapters are as follows : — 

1. Primum capitulum est de horis diei artificialiter 
inueniendis, 

2. De gradu solis inueniendo, 
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9. De latitudine omnis regionis inuenienda. 
10. De inuenienda quantitate circuitus totius orbis et 
spissitudine eius. 
The colophon is as follows : — 
“ Explicit practica chilindri magistri 
Johannis de Houeden astrologi.” ' 
Frep. NorGATE. 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


CONTEMPORARY ALLUSIONS TO SHAKSPEARE. 


Let me call your attention to a chapter of 
Stephens’s Essayes and Characters (London, 1615) 
which, according to my view, contains the clearest 
allusions to Shakspeare, and which, until now, has 
escaped the observation of Shakspearian scholars. 

The ten essays of Bacon, first published in 1597, 
elicited many imitations: of these, Essays and 
Characters were the most fashionable kind of 
literary productions. The eagerness for scandal 
was so great at that time, that every book of 
similar contents had immense success: the con- 
temporaries of the writers hoped, under the veil 
of generalities, to find some personal allusions, 
Stephens’s book belongs to that class of literature, 
and throws a full light on the state of literary and 
social manners of the reign of James I. That is 
the reason why at the time that book gave rise 
to many pamphlets from persons injured by it. 
Putting aside the fine sketches of an ‘ Impu- 
dent Censurer,” “ Base Mercenary Poet,” &c., I 
wish to call the attention of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” to the sixth character, bearing the title 
“ A Worthy Poet,” in which the author paints 
an ideal image of a great poet. Some of the 
particularities of that description afford a striking 
ikeness between this worthy poet and Shakspeare, 
both in character and fate. Indeed, to whom of 
the contemporary writers can be appropriated the 
following words of Stephens : — 

“ He only among men is nearest infinite: for in the 
scenical composures of a tragedy or comedie, he shewes 
the best resemblance of his high Creator, turning his 
quicke passions and witty humors to replenish and over- 
come into matter and form, as infinite as God's pleasure 


| to diversifie mankinde.” 


Among the dramatists of the day only one, Ben 
Jonson, can have any claim to similar praise; 


| but Stephens tries as soon as possible to disperse 


3. De altitudine solis et lune, et vtrum fuerit’ ante | 


meridiem vel post. 

4. De linea meridiei 
dente. 

5. Quid sit vmbra versa, et quid sit extensa. 

6. De punctis vmbre verse et extense similiter. 

7. De altitudine rerum per vmbram versam. 

8. De declinatione solis omni die, et gradu eius per de- 
elinacionem inueniendo, et altitudine eius omni hora 
anni. 


inuenienda et oriente et occi- 


this hypothesis, and says that his worthy poet 
“hath more debtors in knowledge among the 
present writers, than creditors among the ancient 
poets.” We are aware that the people who do 


| not pay any consideration to the emphatical as- 


sertion of Headley, that “were the ancients to 
reclaim their property, Jonson would not have a 
rag to cover his nakedness,” must acknowledge 
that, in any case, “rare old Ben” was more 


| indebted to ancient poets than his genial rival. 


i 


Everyone who examined the early editions of 
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Shakspeare’s separate plays was most forcibly 
struck at not finding in them the usual dedica- 
tions and commendatory verses which were pre- 
fixed nearly to every book at that time. At the 
beginning of his poetical career, Shakspeare paid 
also a tribute to his time by dedicating both of 
his poems to the Karl of Southampton ; but later, 
he probably looked with equal contempt upon 
the emphatic praises of friends as well as upon 
the humiliating prayers for protectorship. This 
same trait of character Stephens attributes to his 
worthy poet in the following words : — 

“ Whatsoever, therefore, proceeds from him, proceedes 
without a meaning to supply the worth, when the worke 
is ended by the addition of preparative verses at the 
beginning, neither does he passionately affect high 
patronage,” &c, 

In concluding his characteristic of the worthy 
poet, Stephens brings forth a biographical fact 
which also occurred in Shakspeare’s life : — 

“ When he is lastly silent (for he cannot die), he findes 
a monument prepared at others cost and remembrance, 
whilst his furmer actions be a living epitaph.” 

This last allusion to Shakspeare is so clear? 
that it needs no further explication. We know 
that, about the year 1612, Shakspeare finally took 
leave of his dramatic profession and retired to 
Stratford. The latter part of his life, says Rowe, 
was spent as all men of good sense will wish 
theirs may be, in ease, retirement, and the con- 
versation of his friends. Before I conclude my 
paper, I must make one more observation. Mr. 
Collier, that indefatigable student, in his Life of 
Shakspeare, noticing an allusion to Shakspeare in 
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author by accident throws his words into a 
rhythmical form. Thus — 

“ And it is good to be z 

at all times, and not only when I am present with you.” 

SAMUEL SHARPE. 


ealous in a good mutter, 


Croqvét.—I have seen many attempts, but all 
of them very unsatisfactory, to solve the problem 
of the derivation of the word croguét, but I think 
the following to be the true though a novel one :— 

Supposing the game to have arisen among 
schoolboys, what more natural or characteristic 
than that they should look for a Latin or, still 
better, a Greek name? I apprehend the game was 
originally played with large round stones, such as 
are still used for a similar game by the rustics on 
the sea-shore—a game which they call, I believe, 
duck, Consequently, the Greek for a rolling stone 
would satisfy all the requirements of the case— 
xpéxn, @ rolling stone: here, then, stands the ori- 
ginal of the modern croguét. To account for the 
change in the spelling, any person acquainted with 
Grimm's Law will only have to imagine the in- 
troduction of the boy’s game into a girl’s school, 
and the transition from xpéxy (very characteris- 


| tically but improperly pronounced «uwxn) to croguét 


not only presents no difficulty, but at once appears 
an unavoidable consequence of the change. 

It would surely be superfluous to point out the 
peculiar analogy between the history of the name 
and the history of the game. Springing up in an 


| obscure stone age, with its rough natural imple- 


| ments, it is known by an antiquated, mispro- 


@ narrative poem of the “Ghost of Richard the | 


Third,” printed in 1614, observes, that it is the 
last extant —— upon Shakspeare during his 
lifetime. take the liberty of thinking that 
Stephens's allusion to Shakspeare, written one 
year later, proves that Shakspeare’s well-em- 
ployed life was highly appreciated by an acute 


moralist of the day—and that the praise and ad- | 


miration of contemporaries followed him nearly to 
the verge of hisgrave. NicHoLas StoRoGENKO, 


PassaGeE IN GALATIANS. — I would invite your 
readers to the consideration of the following line 


nounced, but intelligible and unassuming name. 
Finally, in an age of culture, it is dimly recog- 
nised in the painted balls and exquisitely carved 
mallets of modern croquét-grounds under its 


| Frenchified title of croquét, with the indispens- 
| able circumflex accent over the e. The enfranchise- 


ment of the female sex is also noticeable in the 


| history of the game and its softening influence both 


in Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (iv. 18), whether | 


it is not a line of poetry borrowed from some 
classical author, and where it can be met with:— 
kaddy 5 1d CnAotaba ev Kadrg. 

It is a little concealed in the Authorized Eng- 
lish Version by the way in which it is there ren- 
dered, having the word which follows placed in 
the middle of it. But if we carefully note the 
manner in which it is introduced into the sentence, 
it will appear to be marked out and detached as 
such, and not one of those cases in which an 


| name.” 





on the literature of the art and the art itself. 
Should this derivation not be new, I have at least 
the satisfaction of knowing it to be original, and 
the merit of having drawn the above all-important 
considerations from it. V. De AvLa. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A friend of mine who is now sojourning in 
France was invited the other day to the house 
of a French lady. Croquet was being played in 
the garden, and my friend was surprised to hear 
his hostess pronounce the word with a strong 
emphasis on the final ¢, like croquette. On his 
expressing surprise at this, the lady said, “ We 
pronounce thus because, you know, it is an Eng- 
lish word.” “ We always call it crogué,” said my 
friend. “ How strange,” returned the lady, “as 
it is an English game, of course.it has an English 
“In England,” rejoined my friend, “both 
thing and name are assumed to be French.” 
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Thus, within a few years of this game being 
introduced, its origin and its name have become 
equally uncertain. A lesson this to critics, who 
80 glibly settle ancient etymologies. JAYDEER. 


“Liyeer anp Dre.” — Near Sutton there is a 
large red-brick building which was built for, and 


in London; all round the neighbourhood it is 
known by the nickname of “Linger and Die.” I 
thought for a long while that it was a grim joke 
about the probable fate of the poor children 
brought up there. I am happy to say, though, 
that it gained this singularly ominous name from a 
very different cause. It was a long while in being 
built; hence came “linger.” As soon as it was 
finished it was burnt down; hence “ die.”” Two 
small clusters of cottages on the same range of 
hills go by the very silly names of Bohemia and 
California. C. W, Barktey. 


Wuitstnpay. — Let me make a note in your 
columns of the following passages from one oi the 
beautiful homilies published by the Early English 
Text Society, as they seem to me nearly decisive 
of the etymology of Whitsunday : — 


“ ba on pisse dei pet is pentecostes and wittesunnedeie 


on ure speche‘ com ferliche muchel swei of heotne and | 


fulde al pa upfle(r)unge mid fure 

* pentecostes dei. bet is ure witte sunnedei.” 

“When on this day, that is Pentecost and Witsunday 
in our speech, there came suddenly a great sound from 
heaven, and filied all the upper room with fire, 

“The day of Pentecost, that is our Wit sunday.” 

E. H. Know1es. 


Manx LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: Days oF 


tHe Weex. — lt may possibly interest some phi- | 


lologists to trace further the following :— 


“ Jedoonee (Jedomini, dies Dominica), the Lord’s day, 
the Sabbath. This was the day dedicated by the heathen 
to the sun—Sunday, as the English name shows. 

“ Jethein or Jelune, Monday (dies Lune), the day dedi- 
cated to the moon—the Moon's day. 

* Jemayrt, Tuesday (dies Martius), the day dedicated 
to Mars—the day of Mars. 

“ Jecrean, Wednesday (dies Mercurii), the day dedi- 
cated by the heathen to Mercury—the day of Mercury. 

“ Jerdein or Jerdune, Thursday (dies Jovis), Jupiter's 
day, or the day dedicated to Jupiter. 


“ Jeheiney, Friday (dies Veneris), the day of Venus, as 


the heathens dedicated it, 
“ Jesarn, Saturday (dies Saturni), the day dedicated to 
Saturn—Saturn’s Day. 


Jea =vesterdav, Jiu= to-day, this day ; [and] 


Jee = God, the creator and upholder of all things.” 

Day standing first in the Manx, but last in the 
English names, as above shown. 

“* Doonaght =Sabbath, the Lord’s Day, Sunday. Per- 
haps from Doon (shut or close up), and aght (way); as 
doors and gates were all to be in a closed-up state on this 
day,” 
also occurs, as well as — 


; . , - » | laa= day. 
is used as, the parochial school of a larye parish | ) 


“ Lihcin or Lheiun= Monday ; and Sarn, a contraction 
of Jesarn, Saturday.” 


Laa, however, is the general name for day ; and 


| this petition in the Lord’s Prayer —cur dooin nyn 


arran jiu as gagh laa = “ give us our bread to-day 
and every day ’’—contains both jix = to-day, and 
J. Beare. 


Rvusu-LieHts.—In the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries (iv. No. 4, p. 158) we have a short 
account of two rush-sticks exhibited by Captain 
A. C. Tupper, F.S.A., and Col. A. H. Lane Fox, 
F.S.A. The Proceedings add — 

“These articles appear to have been in use in farm- 
houses up to a very recent date, though in all probabi- 
lity they have now, owing to the greater cheapness of 
candles, become obsolete.” 

Please note that rush-lights are still much used 
in the cabins of the West of Ireland, and I have 


| 

| seen them often used in the houses of the’ poor in 
| the small towns of the county of Galway. 
| greater part of the corter of a long rush is peeled 
| off, and then the rush is drawn through melted 


The 


tallow, and Jaid aside for use; but, on the prin- 
ciple that “fingers were made before forks,” 
Paddy discarded such an effeminate article as a 
“ rush-stick.” Grorer Lioyp, F.S.A. 


EpitarH At WESTFIELD, SussEx.— The follow- 


| ing epitaph, now in course of being obliterated, is 


worthy of preservation as commemorative of the 
habits of smuggling which formerly characterised 
the population of the south coast : — 

“In Memory of John Moon, who was deprived of life 
by a base man on the 20th of June, 1806, in the 28th 
year of his age. 

“*Tis mine to-day to moulder in the earth,’” 


The remainder I could not decipher. It is well 
remembered in the parish that Moon was a smug- 
gler, who lost his life in an affray with the coast- 
guard at no great distance from the place where 
he lies buried. Some of the older houses in 
Westlield have double walls, once used for the 
purpose of concealing contraband goods. I copied 
the inscription from a headstone on the north side 
of the churchyard. S. A. 


BELLS TO COMMEMORATE THE Visit oF H.R.H. 
THE Duke or EpinsureH To BaLiarat, Avs- 
TRALIA.—A peal of eight bellsin the key of E flat, 


| the tenor weighing 23 ewt., has just been cast by 


Messrs. Mears & Stainbank, of Whitechapel, 
agreeably with an order received from the “ Alfred 
Memorial Bells Fund Committee,” to be placed 
in a new tower at Ballarat, “to perpetuate the 
joy of its inhabitants at the failure of the mur- 
derous attempt on the life of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh while on his memorable visit to these 
shores,” 

The tenor bell bears the following inscription :— 





“4 
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NOT 


MAXIMI GLORIAM. 
ALFREDUM 


“IN MAJOREM DEI OPTIMI 
QUI PRINCIPEM HONORATISSIMUM 
EDINBURGAE !)UCEM 
NOSTRAE VICTORIAE FILIUM 
SICARIT MANU GRAVITER VULNERA 
EX MORTE ERIPUIT 
CIVeS BALLARATENSES 
GRATISSIMA TANTAM REM MEMORIA ! 
MAS CAMPANAS FUNDI JUSSEKU 
ANNO SALUTIS NOSTRAE 
MDCCCLXVIII.” 


I/should mention that most of the principal 
inhabitants of Ballarat have subscribed to the 
fund for defraying the expense of this well-timed 
and praiseworthy undertaking. 

Tomas WALEsBY. 


REGINAE 


Golden Square. 


Rueries. 


“ Eartuy.’—W hat authority is there for using 
this word as a synonyme of “ earthly,” & e. re- 
lating to this world, as opposed to the world to 
come? We speak of an earthy deposit, an earthy 
smell; but not of an earthy disposition or earthy 
hopes. In 1 Corinthians, xv. 47, it transla- 
tion of the Greek xoixdés, “‘ composed of dust,” é« 
q as: cf. LXX. Genesis, il. & The following 
passage certainly contains a misapplication of 
St. Paul’s phrase: is there not also a misappli- 
cation of the English word ?— 

“The coronets which encircled the mitre, in right 
its Italian princip were exalted into the triple 
crown of a supernatural dominion. All was of the earth, 
earthy ; the texts which successively crowned the edifice 
were mere accommodations of the :acred language.”’— 
Canon Trevor's Rome from the Fall of the Western Em- 
pire. Preface, p. vi. 

Johnson and Webster give “ gross, urrefined,” 
as one of the meanings of earthy; but, in the pas- 
sages they quote, the metaphorical ense is obvi- 
ously derived from the idea of muddiness, thick- 
ness, material foulness; and not from the idea of 
earth as contrasted with heaven. So it occurs in 
The Comedy of Errors, Act ILL. Se. 2: — 

“Teach me, dear creature, how to think and speak ; 

Lay open to my earthy gross conceit, 
Smothered in errors, feeble, shallow, weak, 
The folded meaning of your words’ deceit.” 


is a 


et 
I 1lities, 
t 


The Globe edition joins “ earthy-gross” with a 
hyphen: I cannot tell why. REsUPINTS. 

Fie Sunpay.—I copy the following 
from the Record : ~ 

“In Northamptonshire, Palm Sunday is always known 
as ‘Fig Sunday,’ and not a single family, considering 
itself orthodox as to customs, sits down to its meal on 
that day without figs on the table. Are this name and 
custom known to exist in any other parts of England ? 
And has the custom any reference to the Barren Fig- 
tree?” : 


extract 


You may think this note and query worthy 
of transference to “N. & Q.,” accompanied by the 
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remark that in Lancashire “Fig-pie Sunday ” is 
Midlent Sunday, or, as it is called in Shropshire 
and elsewhere, Mothering Sunday. I am afraid 
that the orthodox customs of Fig-pie Sunday are 
almost obsolete there now; but some time ago 
they were carefully observed by members.of the 
church of England, for with Nonconformists the 
fig-pie found no favour. There is a false und 
cruel proverb on the subject, written I presuine 
by a member of some fourth denomination :— 
“ Methodies swears, Dippers* lies, 
And Church-folk eats all th’ fag-pies.” 

Fig-pie, like coffee and claret, demands accli- 
matisation and acquired taste to appreciate its 
beauties. ILERMENTRUDE. 

Oxpest Frencn GRAMMAR IN EnGiisu. —Can 
any one inform me where I can obtain a sight of 
the following book ? 

“Here begynneth a lytel Treatyse for to lerne the 
Englysshe and Frensshe. Emprynted at Westminster 
by my Wynken de Worde.” Quarto, Black letter, Two 
sheets. , 

It is described by Dibdin in his edition of Ames’s 
Typographical Antiquities, ii. 328, aiter Herbert's 
notes, but he had clearly not seen any copy him- 
elf. The copy seen by Herbert was in the pos- 

ssion of Isaac Reed of Staple Inn,t and passed 
into the library of the Marquis of Blandford, who 
sold it, when Duke of Marlborough (White 
Knight’s library sale, 1519), to Rodd the book- 
seller for 9/. 15s. I have not heard of another 
copy, and cannot pursue the clue to this. I am 
anxious to see, and if possible print, any account 
which it contains of French pronunciation. 

Also, I should feel obliged if any one can indi- 
cate to me any sources of information on this 
subject earlier than, or about the time of, 1521 
(Barclay's book), 1528 (Lambeth fragment), 1530 
(Palsgrave), 1532 (Du Guez or Du Wes), and the 
writers named in Livet’s La Grammaire francaise 
Siécle: 1859. 
ALEXANDER J. ELLIs, 
25, Argyll Road, Kensington, W. 


et les Grammairiens au xvi 


GrantHamM Custom.—The English Parliament 
met originally on Jan. 20, 1265, and it included 
two burgesses for each borough until the year 
1852. Aldermen were appointed in 1229, and in 
1793 it was the custom at Grantham for the 
members of the borough to act as sponsors, in 
the case of any alderman’s wife who might. be 
confined during such tenure of office. It would 
be interesting to know whether this custom still 
prevails in that borough, or elsewhere in Britain ? 
it seems to me to be unique. Cur, Cooke. 


* Baptists. 

[+ At the sale of the library of Isaac Reed (lot 195) it 
fetched five pounds, and is stated in his catalogue to have 
a “ curious frontispiece, no date, and very rare.” A copy 
is in the Grenville library, British Museum.—Eb. } 
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HawtHorn snp Harvest.—There is a proverb 
in Scotland that “Harvest follows in thirteen 
weeks after the milk-white thorn scents the air.” 
Is the proverb peculiar to Scotland ? 

N.C. J. 


History or Newsury.—Wanted, the name of 
the author of 2 book, published in 1839, with the 
following title :— 

“The History and Antiquities of Newbury and its en- 
virons, including twenty-eight parishes situate in the 
county of Berks; also a Catalogue of Plants found in the 
neighbourhood.” 

JAMES BRITTEN. 

High Wycombe. 


MontTHerMER Famity. — Being interested in 
the history of this family, I shall be obliged to 
any of your numerous correspondents who can 
inform me who was the wife of Thomas, second 
Baron Monthermer, grandson of King Edward I. * 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage only states that he died, 
“leaving by Margaret his wife an only daughter 
and heiress, Margaret De Monthermer, who mar- 
ried Sir John De Montacute, second son of Wil- 
liam, first Earl of Salisbury, and conveyed the 
barony of Monthermer to the family of Monta- 
cute.’ Mavrice Denny Day. 

Manchester. 


A Query apovut Parrots.—Though the pages 
of “N. & Q.” are not, strictly speaking, open to 
discussions on subjects of natural history, I venture 
to think that an occasional notice of such subjects 
might be welcome and somewhat enliven them. 
Accordingly I venture to send a query concerning 
the habits of parrots, in which I feel much in- 
terested. 

I have heard it affirmed that the male parrot 
always holds anything to eat in his right foot, and 
that the female as regularly uses the left. And it 
has been supposed that by this token, or rather 
habit, the sex of a parrot may be known, which 
is otherwise so difficult to determine. But this 
theory is to me by no means satisfactory. Having 
been long in the habit of keeping as well as 
observing parrots, 1 am somewhat in a position to 
oppose this theory. I have never yet seen a parrot 
who did not hold his food in his /eft foot, though 
I must own that I have heard of some who used 
the right. One of my own parrots will sometimes, 
but very rarely, shift what he is eating to his 
right foot ; but in that he holds it very awkwardly, 
and apparently uncomfortably, for he invariably 
takes it back into the left after a minute or two. 
Of two parrots which I kept for some years to- 
gether, but in separate cages, one was of slender 
make, with a sweet and soft voice, and of so 
affectionate a disposition that his death was a 
painful loss to his master. The other, who sur- 
vives, is a large powerful bird, with the most 
formidable beak I ever beheld, and a loud talker, 


singer, and whistler, and of a bold and rather 
treacherous temper. It seems to me most impro- 
bable that these two birds, every way so different, 
should have been of the same sex. The first I 
always took for a female, the second has every 
characteristic of a male. Yet both these birds 
held anything to eat in the eft foot. 

Any light on this question from the observa- 
tions of other correspondents, whether actual 
keepers of parrots or lovers of natural history, 
would be very acceptable. F. C. H. 


PINKERTON ON THE Gowrie ConsPrRacy. — 
Pinkerton, in his Iconographia Scotica, speaking 
of Anne of Denmark, says: — 

“That in particular she had no small share in the 
Gowrie conspiracy may perhaps be shown by the editor, 
in a small tract on that embroiled subject. At present 
he shall only hint that the main actor, Gowrie’s brother, 
was a paramour of Anne’s; that she highly offended James 
by her continued favours to the forfeited family,” &c. 

Did Pinkerton ever publish the tract to whick 
he here refers ? P. O. 


A QuEEN borne Penance. — Can any of your 
correspondents who some time since gave us much 
curious information respecting the penance alleged 
to have been imposed upon Queen Henrietta 
Maria, refer me to a pasquinade on a severer pen- 
ance, being no less than “ the discipline” (as it is 
called) being administered to one of our queens by 
her confessor (query) Father Petre ? FP 


“ Sr. Savror’s, Oxrorp.’”’ — What is the mean- 
ing of the words italicised in the following title- 
page ? — 

“ Philosophia Theologie Ancillans— hoe est, Pia et 
sobria explicatio Questionum Philosophicarum in dis- 
putationibus Theologicis subinde occurrentium. Autore 
Rob: Baronio, Philosophie Professore in illustri Collegio S. 
Salvatoris Oronia. Amstelodami, Apud Joannem Jan- 
sonium anno M.DC.XLIXx.” 

M. N. W. 


Queries with Answers. 


Brstican Heratpry.—Is there any work 
printed on the heraldry of the Bible? Jacob's 
sors, we might suppose, would have arms on their 
banners or shields corresponding with what we 
read in the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis and 
the thirty-third chapter of Deuteronomy, &c. 
Christ’s Apostles are usually distinguished in 
paintings by the following badges or attributes :— 
Peter is represented with the keys; Paul with a 
sword; Andrew with a cross, in the form of a 
Roman X; James the Less with a fuller’s pole; 
John with a cup, and a winged serpent flying out 
of it; Bartholomew with a knife; Philip with a 
long stalf, whose upper end is formed into a cross; 
Thomas with a lance; Matthew with a hatchet: 
Matthias with a battle-axe ; James the Elder with 
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a pilgrim’s staff, and a gourd bottle; Simon with 
a saw; and Jude with a club. 

As the above information may be useful to 
some, so might the further description of the 
standards of the children of Israel if anything is 


known; or if any badges are used to distin- | 


guish Jacob's sons in paintings, after the manner 
of Christ’s Apostles, it might be equally service- 
able to have their individual distinctions collected 
in the pages of “N. & Q.” J. BEALe. 
[We have not met with any work on the Heraldry of 
the Bible. Our correspondent, however, will find a very 
curious chapter “ Of the Scutcheons of the Twelve Tribes 
of Israel,” in The Works of Sir Thomas Browne, edited by 
Simon Wilkin, ed 1852, ii. 32. “ We will not pass over,” says 
this worthy knight, “ the scutcheons of the tribes of Israel, 
as they are usually described in the maps of Canaan and 
several other pieces ; generally conceived to be the proper 
coats and distinctive badges of their several tribes. So 
Reuben is conceived to bear three bars wave, Judah a lion 
rampant, Dan a serpent nowed, Simeon a sword impale, 
the point erected, &c. (Gen. xlix.) The ground whereof 
is the last benediction of Jacob, wherein he respectively 
draweth comparisons from things here represented.” 
Master Sylvanus Morgan, however, begins with the crea- 
tion, deducing from the principles of nature his Sphere 


of Gentry, 1661, and in setting forth the Camp of Israel | 


has also favoured us with the precise bearing of each 
tribe as follows : 


“ Fast. 
“ Judah bare Gules, a Lyon couchant or, 
Zabulun’s black Ship's like to a man of warr. 
Issachar’s Asse between two burthens girt, 
North, 
As Dan’s Sly Snake lies in a field of vert. 
Ashur with azure a Cup of Gold sustains, 
And Nepthali's Hind trips o'er the flowry plains. 
West. 
Ephraim’s strong Ox lyes with the couchant Hart. 
Manasseh’s Tree its branches doth i.npart. 
sJenjamin’s Wolfe in the field gules resides, 
South. 
Reuben’s field argent and blew Barrs Waved glides. 
Simeon doth beare the Sword : and in that manner 
Gad having pitched his Tent sets up his Banner.” } 


Joun oF Bromyarp, IN HEREFORDSHIRE, a 
Dominican friar and Cambridge professor, wrote 
in opposition to Wickliffe in 1590, His principal 
work is styled Summe Predicantium, and, accord- 
ing to Watt, was printed in Niirnberg 1485. 
What else did he write ? and has this, or any 
other work of his, been printed in England ? 

Tuomas E. Wrxnineoton. 

[ Fuller, in his History of Cambridge, under a.p. 1399, 
has the following notice of this Dominican :—“ Now, or 
about this time, John Bromiard, a Dominican, first bred 
in Oxford, came to Cambridge, and there became Pro- 


fessor of Divinity: sent thither, perchance, on design to 
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ferret out the Wicklivists, to whom he was a professed 


enemy ; though Ralph Spalding, a Carmelite, was the sole 
eminent Cantabrigian at this time suspected to favour 
their opinions.” A list of Bromyard’s printed works as 
well as of his scattered manuscripts may be found in 
Pitzweus, De Script. Anglic, ed. 1619, p. 551, and in 
Tanner, Bibliotheca, ed. 1748, p. 129. His Summe Pre- 
dicantium has been printed at Niirnberg, 1485, fol.; at 
Basle abouf 1486, fol.; and at Venice, in 2 vols, 4to, 
1586. ] 

BartHotomxvs Axpicivs.—There is a copy of 
Liber Conformitatum, by Bartolomeus de Pisis 
(printed at Milan by Gotardus Ponticus, 1510), in 
the library at Stanford, purchased by my grand- 
father at the Pinelli sale. Is anything known of 
Bartolomzeus? aud what is the history of the 
book, which is considered of great rarity by De 
Bure ? Tomas E. WINNINGTON. 


[Bartholomeus Albicius died at Pisa in 1401 as a 
Franciscan. Waddingus mentions many of his works, 
mostly of a pious and ascetic character, Amongst them 
are Sermones quadragesimales de Contemtu Mundi, sive 
de triplici Mundo, Medio]. 1488, 4to, and Venice, 1503, 
It seems also that Albicius is the same with Magister 
Bartholomeus, whose Declaratio super Regulam Fratrum 
Minorum is inserted in the Collectio Rerum Franciscana- 
rum, Brixie, per Jac. Britannicum Brixianum, 1502.— 
Fabricius. } 

Wittram Bewrck (4* S. iii. 453.)—-In an in- 
teresting communication from HERMANN KINDt, 
he incidentally mentions “ William Bewick, the 
painter, born 1795, died 1866.” Can Her. Kinpt 
or any of the readers of “N. & Q.” kindly give 
some further information about this painter? All 
that is generally known of him is that he was a 
pupil otf B. R. Haydon—who, in his journals, 
speaks of him and his works—and that The Athe- 
neum, in announcing his death, stated he was the 
son of Thomas Bewick, the celebrated wood en- 
graver, while all the accounts of Thomas Bewick 
agree that he had an only son, Robert Elliott 
Bewick, who I find died in 1849, 8.1] 

[William Bewick, historical painter, was the son of 
William Bewick and Jane his wife, and was born at 
Darlington in 1795. He may, in truth, be said to have 
come of a family of artists and engravers. His grand- 
father, William Bewick, a native of Hedley-fell-house, 
co. Durham, was a wood-engraver of considerable ability, 
and Thomas Bewick, ‘the father of wood-engravers,” 
was a member of the same stock. See a memoir of Wil- 
liam Bewick in the Gentleman's Magazine of August, 





> 
. 


1866, p. 262. ] 
TRANSLATORS Who are G. EK. 8., and 
J. W. B., translators of some of the Greek epi- 
gramsin the late Dr. Wellesley’s Authologia Poly- 
glotta ? H. P. D. 
[The translators, we have every reason to believe, are 
Goldwia Smith, Esq., the Rev. E. Stokes, and the Rev. 


Ss 
” 
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J. W. Burgon, whose advice and assistance are grate- 


fully acknowledged by the editor in the preface to the | 


work. | 
KENTLEDGE.—This word appears in connection 


with guns and carronades, and is written up over | 


a wharf in Wapping —“ guns, carronades, and 
kentledge.”” What does it mean, and what is its 
origin ? C. A. W. 
ay fair. 
[Kentledge is a name sometimes given by seamen to 
the iron pigs cast in a particular form for ballasting ships, 
and employed fur that purpose. ] 


Replies. 
“THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG.” 
(4™ S. iii. 481.) 
In asking who is the originator of this phrase, 


your Amsterdam correspondent styles it a “ fa- 
yourite English maxim.’ While attempting, 


therefore, to throw some light upon the origin of | 


the maxim, it may be well to explain in what 
sense the maxim itself is now held by English- 
men. The two topics will not clash. 

Although, verbally, the phrase as it now stands 
is English, the idea which it conveys may be 
traced, in its primary but since modified form, to 
times far earlier than English history; namely, 
to a season when a very wise but by no means 
faultless king composed the Book of Proverbs. 
King Solomon writes: “A divine sentence ” 
(marg. rend. Divination) “is in the lips of a king: 
his mouth transgresseth notin judgment.” (Prov. 
xvi. 10.) Perhaps there is, historically speaking, 
more connexion than at first meets the eye be- 
ween our English maxim and this proverb, which, 
however, does not imply impeccability, but in- 
fallibility, for instance in uttering judgment, in 
giving sentence. 

Be it remarked in the first place, that the pro- 
verb of Solomon was used, we are told, by certain 
theologians asa proof of the pope's infallibility. 
‘If kings are infallible, much more popes.” 

But next, how did any such guluciste apply to 
our English kings ? 

It should be borne in mind that, with respect 
to the English church, an English king assumed 
the pope's place; and, more than that, his de- 
voted servants profited by the opportunity to 
invest him with attributes which seemed to tran- 
scend those of the pope himself. Not only did 

arliament vest in our eighth Henry the right of 
Jeciding ecclesiastical causes, prohibiting appeals 
to Rome; but Cranmer admitted his superiority 
to all law, ecclesiastical or civil,—which brings us 
very near to our “ favourite English maxim,” 
“The king can do no wrong.” 

This maxim, however we favour it, is not in- 
terpreted by all Englishmen alike. That second 


| this sense, the king can do no wrong. 
| may be done, but it is not done by the sovereign. 


| council. 











Solomon, James I., would probably have much 
preferred the idea of a king conveyed by Cowel— 
** He is supra legem by his absolute right.” The 
view which is generally entertained by English- 
men of the present day is well expressed by 
Blackstone in one of those passages where he dis- 
cusses the subject (book iii. cap. 17) : — 

“That the king can do no wrong is a necessary and 
fundamental principle of the English constitution : mean- 
ing only .... that, in the first place, whatever may be 
amiss in the conduct of public affairs is not chargeable 
personally on the king; nor is he, but his ministers, 
accountable for it to the people.” 

As ours is a constitutional, not a personal 
government, responsibility is not monarchical, but 
ministerial. If, in the enlightened judgment of 
the intelligent public, our ministers do wrong, 
they are not indeed decapitated or disemboweled ; 
they are, however, extinguished—they go out. In 
Wrong 


This brings us back to our theory, which his- 
torically connects royal and papal infallibility. 


| By many Roman Catholics, infallibility is im- 


puted not to the pope per se, but to the pope ix 
So also a British sovereign can do no 
wrong; but then it is the king i council, the 
queen tz council; the administrative authority of 
the council being constitutionally merged in that 
of the “ government ” for the time being. 
Scury. 

“ But the king's power, though ample, was limited by 
three great constitutional principles, so ancient that none 
can say when they began to exist ; so potent, that their 
natural development, continued through many yenera- 
tions, has produced the order of things under which we 
now live... . Thirdly, he was bound to conduct the execu- 
tive administration according to the laws of the land, 
and, if he broke those laws. his advisers and agents were 
responsible.”—Macaulay’s History, ch. i. 

Piers Gaveston and the Spensers in the reign of 
Edward II. illustrate the antiquity of this rule. 

One would consider it to be a maxim of the 
comnion law, which must have ex sted from time 
immemorial, founded upon the essential principle 
of the English constitution that the king is the 
fountain of all justice from whom all courts de- 
rive their power. This principle would be con- 
tradicted if there existed anywhere, in the con- 
templation of the law, a superior power which 
could constitute a tribunal before which the foun- 
tain of all justice could be cited. It is not likely 
that the crown would voluntarily nominate a 
court to try itself, and thereby acknowledge a 
superior power. It is twenty years since I read 
Broome’s Legal Maxims, but speaking from me- 
mory, not having the book to refer to, Mr. TrepE- 
MAN would find advantage in consulting it. 

J. Wirxnss, B.C.L. 
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BORDER BALLAD SCRAPS. 
(4* S. iii. 460.) 
Having seen in your issue a communication 
touching old Border ballads, and particularly 
that of the “Gathering of the Elliots,” allusion 
being made to a lecture in which it was referred 
to, I beg to transmit you a sketch—cut out of 
The Scotsman—of the said lecture, presuming it 
is the one meant, and may be agreeable to you to 
have. Next time I deliver the lecture, I hope to 
give four verses of the slogan, which is all, 1 
rather think, that is extant; and on the late 
occasion I certainly read two, though one only is 
reported. When writing about Border ballads, 
allow me to ask if you are acquainted with 
“Thurot’s Defeat,” of which I do not possess a 
complete copy. It was composed in honour of 
the gallant Admiral, then Captain, John Elliot’s 
victory over Thurot, who attempted to invade 
Treland. 
“ Liturestear—Tue Ev.tiots.—Mr. Walter Riddell 
Carre of Cavers, gave a lecture in the Currie Schoolroom 
here on Thursday evening, upon ‘ The Elliots’—being a 


continuation of his lectures on the historical families of 


the Border. The Rev. Adam Gourlay was called upon to 
preside. Mr. Carre commenced by giving the traditional 
account of the origin of the name, and as (with slight 
orthographical differences) it is not confined to Scotland, 
he first gave the celebrities among the English Eliots, 
including Sir Thomas, of Bibliotheca Eliota fame; Sir 
Jobn, the statesman and patriot; the Rev. John, ‘the 


apostle’ to the American Indians ; and several others, of 


humbler but not less merited reputation. Mr, Carre then 
crossed the Border, and brought forward the Scottish race, 
beginning with Larriston, *‘ Lion of Liddesdale,’ the first 
great Border house. He gave biographical notices of some 
of the most noted members of the several El‘iot families, 
more particularly of the noble house of Minto, which had 
produced a succession of celebrated men and women. He 
did not forget the fair authoress of The Flowers of the 
Forest, daughter of Lord Justice-Clerk Elliot. 


Gibraltar (the Wellington of our Border land, as the lec- 
turer called him), and Admiral John Elliot, of the house 
of Minto, the conqueror of Thurot. Mr. Carre 
brought forward the noted individual Elliots not identi- 
fied with the great families he had referred to—such as 
Jobn Elliot, the adversary of Bothwell, and the hero 
doubtiess of the slogan — 

‘I have vanquished the Queen’s Lieutenant, 

And made his fierce troopers flee ; 

My name it is Little Jock E lliot, 

An’ wha daur meddle wi’ me ?’ 
Phorlieshope—the ‘ Arthur fire the Braes’ of the minstrel 
Tam o’ Twizzlehope, a celebrated Border piper, 
famous for a toddy bowl called ‘ Wisdom,’ 


fatal to sobriety than all the bowls in Castleton; Mill- 
burnholm—the allege d original of Dandie Dinmont; and 


Cleughhead, a great ballad collector, who, no doubt, con- 


: | of South Yorkshire shows that Rossington, 
war-horn which may be seen at | 


tributed to Sir Walter Scott’s Border lore, and from 
whom he got the large w 
Abbotsford; besides many others. Mr. Carre concluded 
his lecture, whic h was inters rspersed with anecdotes, by 
observing that few of the Border clans had contributed 


more useful or devoted citizens to the public weal than 


He men- | 
tioned General Elliot, of the house of Stobbs, the hero of 


then 


thinning their ranks v 


| existence, has most effectually disappear ed ; 
and | 
but which, | 
notwithstanding the name, had been for fifty years more | 


the Elliots, Like the Douglases, Scotts, and Kerrs 
(whose histories Mr. Carre had previously gives), the 
Elliots had long since sowed, and reaped, and got rid of 
their wild oats, and had a goodly crop of faithful and 
disinterested labours to show as the credentials of their 
patrio ytism. They had exchanged *‘ Wha daur meddle wi’ 
me?’ fora much more noble motto: ‘ Wha daur meddle 
with our country?’ which they had gallantly defended 
and honourably served. The audience was numerous.” 


W. Ripper, CARRE. 


GIPSIES. 
(4 §. iii. 405, 461, 518.) 


In the account given of the parish of Rossing- 
ton, in The History and Antiquities of Doncaster 
and its Vicinity, by Edward Miller (1804), I find 
the following at p. 237: 

“ Churchyard.—On the right-hand side of the choir door 
was a stone, the two ends of which are now remaining, 
where was interred the body of James Bosvill, the King 
of the Gipsies, who died January 50, 1708. It is remark- 
able that this is the first name mentioned in the present 
parish register of deaths, &c. For a number of years it 
was a custom of gipsies from the South to visit his tomb 
annually, and there perform some of their accustomed 
rites: one of which was to pour a flagon of ale upon 
the grave.” 

Possibly this may be the gipsy’s funeral re- 
ferred to by Stn CHaries ANDERSON in “ N. & Q.” 
p- 518 of the current volume. 

“‘ Boswell ” (otherwise “ Bosvill’’) seems te have 
been a common name amongst this peculiar people. 
In Lincolnshire, gipsies are generally called “ Bos- 
wells,” pronounced Bozzills; but 1 believe they 


are rapidly vanishing from the face of the country. 


Twenty or thirty years ago, large gangs of them 
were constantly travelling about, ‘and their en- 
campments in some rural lane were often to be 
met with. They were not very nice neighbours, 
however, as the adjacent farmer too often dis- 
covered to his cost. The vigilance, first of the 
gamekeeper, and more recently of the county 
police, appears to have had the effect of circum- 
scribing the sphere of their operations, and of 
very considerably, Although 
I have read a good deal about them, it has never 


| been my fortune to meet with any of the “ aristo- 


cracy” amongst the gipsies. I have ever found 

them lazy, dirty, miserable-looking creatures, 

The poetry of gipsy life, if any such ever had 

and 

it is to be hoped that, as a race, they ;, will soon be 

as extinct as the dodo. 'W. E. Howzerrt. 
Kirton in Lindsey. 


istory 
near 
than 


The following quotation from Hunter's 
Doncaster, has been the burial-place of more 
one king of the gipsies : — 

“Near the chancel door was formerly a gravestone, 
protected by iron rails, covering the remains of Charles 
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Bosvile, whose interment is recorded in the parish-regis- 


ter as having taken place on Sunday, the 30th of January, 
1708-9. This person is still remembered in the tradi- 
tions of the village as having established a species of 
sovereignty among that singular people, the gipsies, who, 
before the enclosures, used to frequent the moors about 
Rossington. His word amongst them was law; and his 
authority so great that he perfectly restrained the pil- 
fering propensities for which the tribe is censured; and 
gained the entire goodwill for himself and his people of 
the farmers and the people around. He was a gentleman 
with an estate of about 200/, a-year, and is described by 
De la Pryme of Hatfield as ‘a mad spark, mighty fine 
and brisk, and keeps company with a great many gen- 
tlemen, knights, and esquires, yet runs about the coun- 
try.” He was a similar character to Bampfield Moore 
Carew, who, a little later, lived the same kind of wan- 
dering life. No member of this wandering race for many 
years passed near Rossington without going to pay re- 
spect to the grave of him whom they called their king ; 
and | am informed that even now, if the question were 
asked of any of the people who still haunt the lanes in 
this neighbourhood, especially about the time of Doncas- 
ter races, they would answer that they were Bosvile’s 
people. <A critical history of the gipsies seems still 
wanting; but a large collection of facts respecting them 
was some years ago given to the world by a native and 
resident of this deanery, Mr. John Hoyland of Sheffield, 
a member of the Society of Friends,”—i. 68. 

In this part of Lincolnshire gipsies are still fre- 
quently called “ Bosels.’”’ I have been informed, 
on what I believe to be good authority, that this 
word is a contraction of Bosvile or Boswell. There 
were in the seventeenth century several families 
of gentle blood of t!:e name of Bosvile residing in 
South Yorkshire. Ido not know that the gipsy 


king can be proved to have been a member of one | 


of these. It is, however, far from improbable 
that he was so. EpwarD PEAcock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





I can state from personal knowledge of the 
locality that, forty years ago, gipsies named Lee 
used to encamp near Fairlop oak, as they were 
allowed to sleep in our barn on very cold nights 
in winter. 

With respect to Shaw, the Life-Guardsman :— 

“Tom Belcher was the first to discover this ‘ wild 
tlower,’ when vet a ‘ bud,’ in a turn-up with a heavier an- 
tagonist than himself at Woollaston, in Nottinghamshire, 
of which village he was a native.”—Blaine’s Rural Sports, 
ii. 1229, 

* Shaw, a corporal of the Life-Guards, well known as 
a pugilistic champion, and equally formidable as a 
swordsman, is supposed to have killed or disabled ten 
Frenchmen with his own hand before he was killed by a 
musket or pistol shot.”—Daul's Letters to his Kinsfolk. 

Gipsy prize-fighters used to be suspected of 
showing ‘the white feather.” They were slash- 
ing hitters, but could not take punishment. They 
would * go in and win,” but had not the heart to 
wear their antagonist out if he was “a glutton.” 


J. Witxrys, B.C.L. 


APPLETON OF SOUTH BEMFLEET, ESSEX, 
(4" S. iii. 507.) 

The name was formerly spelt Appulton and 
Apelton, which is of Saxon origin, and signifies 
an orchard, ¢. e. apulder-tun, or appletree-garden, 
Mr. Benton, in his History of Rochford Hundred, 
in course of publication, states that the researches 
of the American Appletons tend to prove that 
they were of Norman extraction, but derived the 
name of Appleton from the locality where they 
were situated, Appletuna and Appletona being 
the names of places before the Norman Conquest. 

The manors of South Bemfleet and Jarvis Hall 
were formerly held by the De Woodhams. Joice, 
daughter of Sir Robert Tyrell (fourth son of Sir 
Thomas of Heron Hall) married Thomas Apple- 
ton, Esq., and so the estate came into the Apple- 
ton family. Morant has been proved incorrect in 
several of his dates respecting this family. Sir 
Henry, who suffered much for his loyalty to 
Charles I., was son of Roger, the first baronet 
(who died in 1614, and married Anne, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Mildmay of Moulsham Hall.) He 
was buried at Great Baddow, three months after 
the reduction of Colchester, which surrendered 
Aug. 27, 1648. His grandson, Sir Henry, died 
in 1680 without issue. His uncle, Sir William, 
succeeded the brother of the second Sir Henry 
and son of the first Sir Henry the cavalier. On 
the tomb of Sir William is a shield charged with 
a fess engrailed between three apples slipped, 
leaved, and stalked (Appleton), impaling quar- 
terly on a bend three chaplets (Hatt of Orsett). 

Isaac Appleton Jewett, one of the American 
descendants, compiled a book respecting the his- 
tory of the family from family records. Mr. 
Benton says, further information respecting the 
Appletons may be obtained from an inspection of 
the life and letters of John Winthrop published 
in 1864, and the Winthrop papers which are 
among the collections of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 

The Rev. W. E. Heygate has written a very 
interesting tale, founded on facts, called Sir Henry 
Appleton; or Essex during the Great Rebellion 
(London, Hayes), which gives in a pleasing way 
the events of Sir Henry’s life. 

Joun Piaeor, F.S.A. 





Thank you very much for the interesting edi- 
torial note on this subject. 

Is it certain that the Sir Henry Appleton who 
was one of the defenders of Colchester in 1648 
was the second baronet? It seems to me more 
probable that he was dead at that time. In the 
Commons Journals, July 12, 1647, we find— 
“Henry Appleton, of South Bemfleete, in the 


| county of Essex, Esquire,” compounding for his 


estate for the sum of 362/. 13s. 4d.: “ His offence, 
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that he was in arms against the parliament. 
This proves that the third baronet, before he came 
to the title, had fought for the king. I do not 
think there is any evidence, except what is fur- 
nished by the siege of Cole he ster, that the second 
baronet was ever under arms at all. The question 
would be settled if any one could furnish us with 
the date of the second baronet's death. 

In my manusc ript index of persons connected 
with this period of our history, I find Robert 
Appleton, a captain in the army of 1640; anc ther 
Robert Appleton, or perh: aps the same, a cornet 
in Sir Thomas Glenham’s regiment of horse ; 
Isaac Appleton, a justice of peace for Suffolk, 
1650; and a Captain Appleton, who commanded 
a vessel of war, and was attacked by the Dutch at 
Livorno circa 1652-3. It is not unlikely that 


these people were connections of the Appletons of 


Bemfleet, but I have seen no proof of it. 
Epwarp Pracock. 
Sottesford Manor, Brigg. 





The name of Sir Henry Appleton’s second wife 
was Riplingham, not Rippingham. The marriage 
allegation in = Bishop of London's Regis try, 
under date of Aug. 11, 1628, is subs tantialls as 
follows: The Right Ww orshipful Sir Henry Ap- 
pleton, Knt. and Bart. of Bemfleet, Essex, 
widower, aged about thirty, and Mrs. Alice Rip- 
lingham, of St. James’, Clerkenwell, spinster, 
aged about twenty-two, with the consent of her 
father, William Riplingham, Esq.; to marry at 
St. Catherine Coleman, London. 

Josern Lemvet Crrster. 


GIGMANITY. 
(4" 8. iii. 426, 494.) 

I too have made search, and I cannot trace Car- 
lyle’s quotation to its source. In Mr. Friswell's 
Familiar Words (2nd edit. p. 273) it is merely 
quoted as from “ Thurtell’s Trial,” with Carlyle’s 
remark in a foot-note. I have carefully looked 
through a contemporary pamphlet concerning this 
trial, and also the account of it in The Wonderful 
Magazine (ii. 711-725), and also the full report in 
the John Bull, with the previous examin: re 


without being able to meet with th: yurce of 

the quote ation. The nearest ay PP! r ot ws ) it is, that 

Hunt is represented as hiring a gig, whereas 
P ar 


Thurtell (who, I presume, is the “ respectable ” 
man of the quotation) kept his own gig, and ‘ re- 
quested Probert to bring down Hunt in his own 
gig.” In the Jokn Bull, Feb. 15, 1824, was the 
following advertisement : — 

= Weare’s Murder.— oe — 1, in Sve, price 9s, - 
boards, a True and Ful ecount of the Murder of the 
late Mr. William Weare, of tL yon’s Inn, Len ion; includ- 
ing the Circumstances which first led to the Discovery of 


the Murder—the Depositions taken before the Magis- 
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*? | trates—the Coroner’s Inquest—the Trial of the Prisoners— 
| the Execution of Thurtell, &c. &c. Also a Copy of the 


Declaration delivered by [unt to Mr. Wilson after his 
Condemnation, carefully copied from the original in his 
own handwriting, exclusively in this Work. By George 
Henry Jones, Clerk to the Magistrates. Embellished with 
Views of Gill’s-hill Cottage—of the Pond where the Body 
was deposited—of Hill’s Slough, where the Body was 
found—and with Portraits of the Prisoners, and their 
Autographs—a Plan of Gill’s-hill Cottage, and of the 
surrounding Country, &c, &c.—London: printed for Sher- 
wood, Jones, and Co. Paternoster-row.” 

This volume I have not seen. It would appear 
to be a different work to that printed by Kelly, 
mentioned by your correspondent H. H., and from 
its high price must have been an exhaustive 
work. It is possible that Mr. Carlyle may have 
obtained his quotation from this source. The 
report of the trial in the John Bull is given with 
great fulness, and fills a special supplement, Jan. 
11, 1824; and, both before and after the trial, 
the ‘re are several leading articles on the subject, 
which, together with reports of the previous exa- 
minations, &c., will be found in the volumes for 
1823-4; but I fail to trace in them that definition 
of respe ctability quoted by Carlyle. In one of 
these leading articles (John Bull, Jan. 18, 1824, 
p- 29) a reference is made to the cases of circum- 
stantial evidence quoted in the defence read by 
Thurtell: by whom that defence was written is, 
I believe, not known. These instances were 
taken from the well-known Percy Anecdotes, said 
to be written by “two brothers of the Benedictine 
Monastery of Mont Benger.” Their real names 
were Robertson and Byerley according to Mr. 
Timbs, quoted in a note by Mr. Piceor (4" S, ii. 
G05 *), but in the article in the John Bull Thur- 
tell's defence is spoken of as “ a tissue of lies 
and mock sentiment, mixed up with some little 
anecdotes from Miss Benger’s books.” It would 
appear from this that a Miss Benger was con- 
nected with the authorship of the books; and if 
so, this throws alight on the Mont Benger of 
their title-pages. In the defence that was read 
for Hunt, he complained that “ the theatre and 
the painter were employed in poisoning the public 
mind.” This referred to the production of a piece 
called Zhe Gamblers at the Surrey Theatre, in 
which the real gig, so often referred to during 
the trial, was produced upon the stage. This cir- 
cumstance was used by Mr. Andrews (Thurtell’s 
counsel) as an argument for postponing the trial 
from Dec. 5 to Jan. G; and Mr. Gurney, for the 
prose¢ eution, observed : — 

“As regarded the announcement contained in the 
placard of be Surrey Theatre, and the performance ex- 


* See also “N. & Q.” 1* 8, b» vl 214, where Mr, Timbs’ 
note on this subject first appeared. Mr, Olphar Hamst, 
in his Handbook « of Fictitious = :, give 3 a reference to 
this; but “ Berger” is misprinted for “ Benger.” Mr. 
‘Timbs is silent concerning the word “Benger” and its 
meaning 


! 
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hibited in that place of amusement, he thought with his 
learned friends, that nothing more infamous was ever 
attempted, and he was surprised that in this country of 
justice and humanity any number of people could be 
collected to witness such an exhibition, unless it had been 
for the purpose of expressing their disgust at the unfeel- 
ing attempt of the person having the management of the 
theatre. An English audience should have expressed 
their opinion of that want of feeling by a burst of depre- 
cation, which would have taught its possessor a necessary 
and useful lesson.”—Jvhn Bull, Dec. 7, 1823. 


The gig being in so many ways prominently 
before the public, may have readily connected 





the “respectable” Thurtell with the idea of that | 


species of vehicle. CurnsBert Bebe. 


Tames Empankment (4 S, iii. 541.) —Srr 
T. Wryyineton is right that, in 1859, “the 
Embankment,” meaning the present work, had 
not been thought of, and the general idea of such 
a thing was forgotten. But it had been very 
“ seriously entertained” in 1840 or 1841, when a 
Royal Commission was in existence on the sub- 
ject of London Improvements. 

The late Duke of Newcastle, then Lord Lincoln 
and First Commissioner of Woods, was Chairman 
of the Commission; and I am the only survivor 
of it. One of its members, Sir Charles Lemon, 
died lately at a very advanced age. The other 
members whom I remember, Sir Robert Inglis, 
Sir C. Barry, Mr. Henry Hope, Mr. Herries, Mr. 
Alderman Humphrey, and Lord Colborne, have 
been long dead. 

The Secretary, who as usual did most of the 
work, was Mr. Phillipps of the Office of Woods— 
one of the best, ablest, most laborious, and most 
modest public servants that ever lived—also long 
since dead. 

The Commission was utterly futile as to results, 
because Parliament and the Government gave 
us no sort of aid as to money. We proposed to 
charge the cost on the Coal Duties, which was 
scouted. 

But we made the most elaborate scheme for a 
Thames Embankment; and it is one of the in- 
stances of how a project may fail if it is too early 
for public opinion, and succeed easily a little 
later, that this plan of ours, which was substan- 
tially the same as the present one, was derided 
by The Times and other papers, and fell almost 
still-born, whereas now it has sailed gallantly 
into port with no difficulty. ‘ 

Sir Frederick Trench was our chief witness, 
and I well remember the zeal, humour, and bon- 
hommie with which he urged his plan forward. 

LYTTELTON. 





Artistic Querres (4** §, iii. 527.)—The car- 
toon drawn for Punch by the now famous water- 
colour painter, Mr. Birket Foster, was a caricature 
of Lord John Russell as “ Jack Sheppard carving 
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his name on the beam,” after George Cruikshank’s 
well-known etching. The cartoon was engraved 
and published in a very early number of Punch, 
in 1842: I should say when Mr. Birket Foster 
was a pupil with the late Ebenezer Landells, the 
eminent wood-engraver. G. A. §, 

Reform Club. 

P.S. John Gilbert has also drawn for Punch, 
He designed one of the covers for the monthly 
parts; and he drew a caricature of the late King 
of Hanover, with his English ducal coronet in his 
hand, begging from the English people. 

Srrk Toomas Garpriver (4* S. iii. 551.)—The 
following extract from the Cuddesden registers 


| will settle the question as to date and place of 


burial : — 

“ Burials.—Cuddesden, 1652: Sir Thomas Gardiner of 
Caddesden was buried October 15.” 

I subjoin a few dates which may be of use to 
Tewars:— Thomas Gardiner was elected and 
sworn Recorder of London, January 25, 1635, 
July 3, 1638, Thomas Gardiner, Esq., Recorder, 
being Reader of the Inner Temple, was presented 
with 100/., two hogsheads of claret, and one pipe of 
canary. October 6, 1640, admitted to freedom of 
city of London by order of the court of aldermen. 
November 25, 1640, received the honour of knight- 
hood. May 2, 1643, discharged from his office 
by the court of aldermen, having absented him- 
self. May Lin return ask whether an impression of 
Sir Thomas Gardiner’s seal is known to exist, asI 
wish to ascertain the arms borne by him? There 
is no inscription to his memory in Cuddesden 
church. Epitor Misc. GENEALOGICA. 


Mwnason or Cyprus (4 §. iii. 216, 321, 413, 
465.)—Mr. T. J. Bucxron and St. Luke are not 
at one. From the former we learn that the 
“commencement of Our Lord’s teaching was in 
A.D. 26.” In the Gospel of the latter (iii. 23) we 
read: “And Jesus Himself began to be about 
thirty years of age,” 7. e. was about thirty, or bad 
nearly completed his thirtieth year. ‘This was 
immediately after his baptism by John, and just 
before his temptation in the wilderness. Both 
which events were anterior to his entrance upon 
his public ministry. If then, in a.p. 60, Mnason 
had been a disciple thirty years, he must have 
become one from almost the first day that Our 
Lord began to teach—a circumstance for which 
there is not the shadow of a shade of proof, or indeed 
that he was converted by Our Lord at all. Be it 
granted that dpyalp~ wxénrg do mean “ an original 
disciple,” still this proves no more that he was 


| one of the very first believers than that a’ juepar 


| &pxaiey proves that the very first days of the 


Gospel are here referred to, as they certainly are 
not. 

St. Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians, s. 47 (Jacobson's edit., 1840), styles 
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that church doxalav KopwOlwv exxanolay; on which 
we have in the foot-notes, quoted from Wotton, 
this gloss : — 

& Ecclesia Corinthiorum dicitur 4pxaia, non absolute, 
cum enim Clemens scripserit hance Epistolam, Ecclesia 
Christi nondum quadraginta annorum fuit, sed respectu 
habito ad alias, imo ad ipsam Ecclesiam Romanam.” 

In the commencement of the section, alluding to 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians, he writes :— 

"AvaddBere Tijv émaroAhy Tov pakapiov TlavAou Tov 
"AmwoordAov. Tl mparov iuiy ev apxZ EvayyeAlov 
eypayer . «+ 

Will any one contend that év apy; here can pos- 
sibly refer to the very beginning of the Gospel ? 

Not a word having been said concerning the 
age of Mnason, no opening is afforded for dis- 
pute about it. 

In conclusion, I must take leave to say that I 
do most earnestly protest against, as spurious and 
unsound, that peculiar kind of criticism on any 
subject whatsoever—especially matters of his- 
torical fact— which has nothing better for its 
support than bare hypothesis and assumption. It 
is illogical, to say the least, if not even worse: 
“Ex nihilo nihil fit.” Does it reach to fiee- 
handling, even on matters not important, we may 
all do well to pause and revolve with ourselves 
the caution—“ hee nuge seria ducent.” 

Epmuunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 

Lorp Byron (4 §S. iii. 284, 418.)—This anec- 
dote was repeatedly told in my hearing, and in the 
same words, during the lifetime of the poet, and 
long before any biography of him was written 

The person who related it was well known to 
me, and I have implicit faith in his statement. 
He saw the youth come out of Lavender’s house 
with a tavkard in one hand and a sixpence in the 
other, cross over Parliament Street, and enter the 
public-house. The friend with whom he was con- 
versing said, “There is Lord Byron going for a 
tankard of ale with one of Lavender’s sixpences.” 
“Tt does easily fit in with the biography of his 
lordship " by Moore, which states that about 1798 
Lord Byron was under the care of Lavender in 
Nottingham. 

Moore says he was at the same time reading 
some of the Latin classics with “Mr. Rogers.” 
If it could be remembered, there is much to be 
told worth noting about this J. D. Rogers, who 
was an American loyalist receiving a pension 
from the British Government. ELLcEE. 

Craven. 

Birt. Fairy (4* §. iii. 457.) —Mr. Letenton 
will find a full abstract of John Bill's will under 
the date of April 24, 1630, in the Domestic 
Calendars of Charles I. He will also find, under 
the date of September 21, 1660, in the Domestic 


Calendars of Charles II. an account of the “ state 


of the king’s printers for England,” from which it 
appears that John Bill bought one half of the 
office from Robert Barker, the son of Christopher 
Barker, to whom Queen Elizabeth granted the 
office. John Bill the printer resided at Caen 
Wood, near Meneses, afterwards the well- 
known seat of Lord Mansfield, where he was 
succeeded by his son John Bill, Esq., who was 
sequestered for delinquency by the Long Parlia- 
ment, and married Lady Diana Pelham, widow 
of John Pelham, Esq., of Brocklesby, and daughter 
of Mildmay, Earl of Westmoreland. The parish 
registers of Hampstead record the burial of 
“ John Bill, Esq. from Cane Wood,” on Oct. 4, 
1680. TEWARS, 


Biunpersuss (4" §., iii. 460.)—There is an 
old story of the times when ecclesiastical digni- 
taries were held in honour, of a lady in a cathe- 
dral town asking the schoolmaster: “ Is my son in 
a fair way to be a canon?” “A very fair way, 
madam: he is a blunderbuss already.” 

FITZHOPKINS, 


Morto Query (4 S. iii. 337.) — Mowe wari- 
lie,” the motto assumed by the Mather family, 
and also their crest, are allusive to the name 
Mather, A.-S. mz3, a mowing ; whence our math 
and aftermath. The name probably is not local 
(as Mr. Lower suggests), but means a mower. 


ee 


Tue Locust-tree (4* §. iii. 492.)—In his note 
on Cobbe't’s Indian corn, Srr T. E. Winnrneton 
also mentions Cobbett’s locust trees. I knew an 
old gentleman who grew some of these trees, and 
who always pointed them out as “ the trees that 
John the Baptist fed on in the wilderness.” He, 
however, had no pretensions to be called a scholar, 
and he was not aware that H. Stephens in his 
commentary on St. Matthew iii. 4 had made the 
“locusts ” to be the fruit of a tree—viz. by reading 
axpddes, “ wild pears,” instead of axpldes, “ locusts.” 

Curnsert Bebe. 


“ Crom a poo” (4™ S. ii. 438, 614; iii. 275.)— 
The answer of BELFASTIENSIS to the queries on 
this subject is so complete that I should not have 
troubled you further had I not chanced on the 
following quotation in The Antiquary’s Portfolio, 
vol. i. p. 95: — 

“The Earl (of Kildare) was ordered to discontinue his 
motto ‘Crom a boo,’ as it caused feuds between the noble 
Irish families.—Collins’s MS. relative to the Vitzygeralds, 

” hag 

If this MS. is accessible, it may explain more 
fully the reason and origin of these feuds. 

Gitzert R. REDGRAVE. 


Sr. Micnart-1e-Pore (4 S. iii. 383.)—The 
old churchyard to which your correspondent re- 
fers is still in existence and undisturbed, a few 
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tombstones remaining overground, while others 
are probably below the surface. 

The ortion of the old city wall near the gate 
of the Lower Castle Yard, in Great Ship Street, 
was refaced in great part some twenty years ago, 
but much of the original wall still remains both 
there and where its course crosses Kennedy’s 
Lane. Its whole circuit of the old city, as marked 
on the Ordnance Map, can still be visibly traced 
from the back windows of the houses which ad- 
join it. Cc. M'C. 

“ Tue Lire or Prot Gartick ” (4™ S. iii. 427.) 
In answer to Jesse TuRNER's inquiry, I can state 
that The Life of Pill Garlick was written by the 
late Sir Edmund Temple, author of Travels in 
Peru, and is, I believe, in a great measure an 
autobiography. . 

Avranches. 

Bovutter (4S. iii. 404, 492.)—Many thanks 
¢o your correspondents for their prompt replies as 
to the “ Flying Highwayman.” I am glad to say 
that I have been able to procure a copy of Zhe 
Highwaymen of Wiltshire. It cannot be true 
that “to the tribe of Boulters we can raise no 
heraldic trophy” (p. 62), as I am already ac- 
saci with five different coats attributed to 
them. Is there any pedigree showing the mar- 
riage of a Blagdon with a Boulter, mentioned on 
p. 61-2? I should also feel grateful for particulars 
of Nathaniel Bolter, the bell-founder (1654), other 
than are given in the Church Bells of the Rev. W. 
©. Lukis, 1857. W. C. B. 


Worratt Famiry (4 §. iii. 482.)\—H. S. E. 
inquires after the bearings of four coats of arms 
— red by the Worrall family. Is not the 
ourth quoted that of Westby of Ravenfield, co. 
York ? The arms of this family are: “ Argent on 
a chevron azure, three cinquefoils of the field.” 

By an old pedigree in my possession, I find that 
Mary, daughter of Anthony Worrall of Strinds, 
in the chapelry of Bradfield, married, Dec. 1736, 
George Westby of Gilthwaite, co. York, whose 
great-grandfather was George Westby of Raven- 
field, given in Dugdale’s J tsitation of Yorkshire, 
1666. The only male issue of this alliance was 
George Westby, who inherited the Howorth 
estates and other property in Yorkshire through 
the Laughton family. CHARLES SOTHERAN. 


~ 


SaTrRIcAL Mrpar (4 8. iii. 429.) — Another 
of these brass medals bears on the obverse two 
heads in one, with the papal and the imperial 
crowns, and the motto “ * IN VIRTVTE . TVA . 
LEFABITVR . Ivstvs .” On the reverse, a car- 
dinal’s and a bishop's head-covering, with “‘ con- 
STITVES . EOS . PRINCIPES . SVPER . OMNEM . 
TERRAM.” I have, besides, a silver one, larger, and 
evidently German. The cardinal’s head forming, 
when inverted, the head of a fool, with cap and 
bells. The legend, “ DES. BAPST . GEBOT. IST. 
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WIDER GOT. MDXxLIII.” On the reverse are two 
| figures sitting upside down : the one a bishop with 
the holy cup; the other Calvin, with his pointed 
beard, in woman's clothes, holding the Bible and 
a lighted candle. “ FALSCHE . LERE . GILT, 
NICHT . MEHR. MDXLIII.” A third, not a satirical 
medal, has on one side “ MartInVs LV tHerYs 
tHEoLogIz D;” and on the other a candlestick, 
and a broad-sleeved hand taking the bushel off the 
lighted candle. What can be the meanivg of some 
of the letters being twice as high as the others? 
P. A. L, 
Congiresses or Henry VI. (4** S. iii. 505.)— 
‘Were Eleanor Plantagenet and her sisters the 
ultimate coheiresses of Henry VI.?” Certainly 
not. The coheirs of Henry were the descendants 
of the three legitimate daughters of John of 
Gaunt, and his legitimated children, John and 
Joan Beaufort. Their descendants were—1. From 
Philippa of Lancaster—the Kings of Portugal, 
Emperors of Germany, Dukes of Savoy, Dukes of 
Parma, Kings of Spain. 2. From Elizabeth of 
Lancaster—Grey de Ruthyn, Dukes of Exeter (ex- 
tinct), Earls of Westmoreland (extinct). 3. From 
Katherine of Lancaster—the Kings of Spain, Por- 
tugal, Emperors of Germany, Dukes of Savoy, 
Kings of France. 4. From John Beaufort— 
Kings of England (through Henry VIL), Scot- 
land, Earls of Devon (extinct), Stafford (extinct). 
5. From Joan Beaufort—Greystock (extinct), 
Salisbury (extinct), Norfolk (extinct), Northum- 
berland, Buckingham (extinct), Kings of England 
(through Edward IV.), Faucanberg (extinct), 
Latimer (extinct), and Abergavenny (extinct). 
By the above word extinct, I do not mean that 
the family is necessarily extinct, but that the title 
in that family is so. Mr. Letenton will see that 
there are abundance of coheirs of Henry VI. 
without going back to the earlier of the two 
houses of Lancaster. HERMENTRUDR. 
Soca or Sock (4" S. iii. 500.) — Is not this 
from Latin socivs =a companion, an intimate? 
The word soch or sock (either as a verb active or 
as a noun) was, and probably still is, in very 
common use at Eton in the sense of grub. “ Come 
and sock” or “have some sock,” or “ sock me,” 
means come to the pastry-cook’s, or have some 
sweets, &c. The word, I take it, is from socius 
or socio, to entertain. Hic ET UBIQUE. 


> 


“Epinsurcu Review”: Lorp Brovenam’s 
Curist1an Names (4*"S, iii. 499.)—In the article 
thus headed, it is said that “ both Lord Cockbum 
and the reviewer seem ignorant that Lon 
Brougham himself was baptised Henry Peter.” 
But Lord Cockburn, in his Life of Lord Brougham 
(chap. i. 221), gives in a note the very extract 
from the register of births of the city of Edin- 
burgh, “30 Sept. 1778,” quoted by your corte- 
spondent G., with the names of the witnesses— 
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“Mr. Archibald Hope, Royal Bank, and the Rev. 
Principal Robertson,” the names being He wry 
Peter. 

“ CcLverkeErs ” (4 S. iii. 480.)—I cannot ex- 
actly auswer Mr. Britrren’s question, but in my 
copy if Dr. Prior’s Popular Names of British 
Plants | have noted that the ozlip is called covey- 
keys in Kent. This, then, is most probably a 
plant that is wanted. B. i. 


Towpstone Empiem (4 S. ii. 37.)\—The tomb- 
atone emblem which Dr. RoGers inquires about 
is amason’s mark. It occurs also on the cathedral 
tower and steeple at Brechin, supposed to have 
been built between 1354 and 1374. An interest- 
ing paper on the subject of masons’ marks will be 
found 1 in the 7 —— of the Kilkenny Arche- 
ological Society, 2nd Ser. ti. 67. 

AIKEN IRVINE. 

Kilbride Dr iv. 

“ RICHARDUS DE ARCA Mystica *? (4% S, iii. 
a yme years since I picked up at a book- 
stall a copy of this treatise, which formerly be- 
longed to the late Dake of Sussex. At the time 
I made an efiort to trace the date and printer's 
name of the volume, but found no clue to either. 
My copy is apparently of the same issue as that 
described by Mr. Letauton. It has the bastard 
title Rich ardus de Arca Mystica. The reverse is 
bl: ank, ollowed by ‘“ Annotatio capitulort libri 
primi de Arca Mystica Magistri Richardi de 
Sancto Victore.” ‘lhis occupies one page. On the 
reverse, under the running title Richardus de Arca 
Mystica, the treatise commences as in Mr. Le1en- 
ron’s description. No pagination or catchword. 
[he signatures run (a), a2, 13,44; then four 
leaves without signatures, then B, and soon. In 
my copy the — are not rubricated, nor in- 
serted by hand; space is, however, left around 
each for future ornamentation. AIKEN IRVINE. 

Kilbride Bray. 

Ngerner orn Nitoer (4™ S. iii. 444, 517.) 
Some years back, when in Sicily, I met an Italian 
gentleman who had resided iu this country for 
some years, and had acquired considerable mas- 
tery over our language. I remember his telling 
me an anecdote of an Englishman and a Scotch- 
man disputing as to whether the word should be 
pronounced ** necther” or “ neither,” and agreeing 
to refer the question to an Irishman, who decided 
that it was * neyther.” W. IL 





In spite of ail that Dr. Ogilvie’s dictionaries 
may say, I intend always to pronounce the word 
ther, a3 1 have done for many years; 
and my reason for this practice is the general rule 


“neither” # 


g 
that diphthongs, in which both vowels are not 
mostly have the latter, not the former, 
silent—as in he ven, receive, people, quaint, and 
many other like words. In some few only—as 


sounded, 
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couple, belief — is the former vowel silent. I 
think it, therefore, better to follow the general 
rule in regard to neither, and not to add it to the 
exceptions ; and I have heard it pronounced neether 
by many “a good reader and careful speaker. 

Certainly the diphthong in it should be sounded 
in the same way as that in either; and I believe 
very few persons, among those solicitous about 
their pronunciation, say ¢ther. ()U_XSTOR. 


MroiE (4™ §S. iii. 457.) —Perhaps the following 
fragment of a note on the name of Maol-Leach- 
line, a Dane who carried away the shrine of St. 
Colomb from Derry, may be of use to your cor- 
respondent SaLop : — 

“Maol, a servant, It is always applied to religious 
servants. Coptic, Mahal or Mial, ingeniculo, Arab. 
Malik and Mamalik, servants. Maoulasii, in Persian, 
properly signifies an associate; .. . Cois maol, a sacred 

r consecrated servant, Ilence Casmillevs of the Romans. 
O’Brien derives Maol from Maolagh, bald. . . . Maol, 
a servant or shaved person, devoted to some religious 
order. It is probable that this Dane had been a devoted 
servant to the church which he robbed.” 








Sr. Scmreia. 


PENMEN: Tomas Tomkins (4™ §, iii. 459.) — 
Thomas Tomkins atta‘ned the age of seventy- 
three years. When the Dukes of Kent, Sussex, 
and Gloucester, with Prince Leopold, attended at 
Guildhall, July 11, 1816, to receive the freedom 
of the city of London, he was introduced to them 
in the chamberlain’s parlour, whither they had 
been conducted to see the fifty duplicates of the 
honorary freedoms and thanks which between 
1776 and that year had been written by him. 
Six earlier ones by him were unfortunately burnt, 
and were not replaced. The transcript, in 150 
pages, of the charter granted by Charles II. to 
oe Irish Society, and the duplicates preserved at 
he Royal Academy of Arts of addresses presented 
bs that b ny to the sovereign, are also specimens 
his work. More accessible specimens of his 
ns ywers are the titles to many splendid publica- 
tions, particularly Macklin’s Bible, Thomson’s 
Seasons, The Social Day, by P. Coxe, The Micro- 
cosm of London, and the Houghton collection 
of prints. He was the author of Rays of Genius 
collected to enliven the Rising Generation, which 
has prefixed to it an engraving by Schiavonetti 
of his portrait by Engleheart. Charles Turner 
engraved in mezzotint the portrait of him painted 
17x09 by Sir Joshua Reynolds. He died Sep- 
tember 5, 1816, at his residence in Sermon Lane, 
Doctors’ Oo ommons. W.P. 
Part the second of The Origin and Progress of 
Letters, by W. Massey, Lond. 1763, 8vo, treats of 
calligraphy, and contains particularly - 
“A brief A int of the most eclebrated En 
men, with the Tithes and Characters of t 
they published both from the Rolling and Letter-press,” 


clish Pen- 
Ie wks that 


The names of the authors referred to are placed 
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in lexicographical order, and in the short bio- 
graphical accounts of them appear some curious 
notes, quotations, and references to works on book- 
keeping and arithmetic, edited by some of them, 
including our old friend (according to) Cocker :— 
* Ingenious Cocker, now to rest thou’rt gone, 
No art can show thee fully but thine own ; 
Thy rare arithmetic alone can show 
What sums of thanks we for thy labours owe!” 

Allusion is made to some noted foreign penmen 
in a quotation from Thomas Weston's Ancilla 
Calligraphie, 1680 : — 

“ Let Holland boast of Velde, JT uvilman, 
Of Overbecque, and Smyters the German ; 
France of her Phrysius, and Barbedor, 
The unparallel’d Materot, and many more, 
Of these that follow Rome and Italy, 
Vignon, and Julianus Sellery ; 
Heyden, and Curione ; and in fine 
Of Andreas Hestelius, A rgentine ; 
England of Gething, Davies, Billingsly.” 
Grorce WHITE. 

70, Russell Square. 

PREACHER OF ARcHBISHOP KriNne’s FUNERAL 
Sermon (4™ S. iii. 481.)—If I am not mistaken, 
he was Richard Daniel, M.A., Dean of Armagh, 
1722-31, who was an author. ABHBA. 


REMARKABLE Corncrpence.—The coincidence 
noted by FirzHopxrins (4™ S. iii. 455) does not 
strike me as very remarkable, but perhaps he will 
find the following occurrence of the same idea 
still more noteworthy. Kempfer, on a tour near 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, is speaking of his 
Persian camp-followers : — 

“ Pars excurrebat in hortos .... pars otiosa 
remanens sermones miscebat obsceenissimos et & Chris- 
tiano homine detestandos. Quos ego maledictos cium 
appellarem, et in nostrate Republica igne expiandos ; 
unus agasonum respondit : Vobis igitur Christianis, si in 
provinciam nostram jus foret, brevi ligna deficerent.” 
(Amenitatum E-roticarum fascic, ii. 417.) 

= X. 


Seregants (4" S. iii. 252, 470.)—I am sorry 
the learned ArnmiceEr thinks me mistaken. What 
I said was perfectly correct. The object which 
the Lord Chancellor pins on the wig of the ser- 
geants, and which it is impossible to describe 
otherwise than as “a black patch,” represents the 
coif and nothing else. The coif is essential as the 
emblem of the dignity of sergeant; and the black 
cap, which was and is still occasionally worn 
over it, and which ARrMIGER ridiculously calls 
the “coif-cap,” is not, and never was, a signifi- 
cant part of the costume of a sergeant. ARMIGER 
cannot think that I supposed the original coif to 
be black. Jos J. B. Worxarp, Barrister. 

Horse's Heap rx Acoustics (4* S., iii. 500.) 
This superstition, so to call it, is very prevalent 
in the co. Clare, Ireland. Near the old mansion 
of R., where I spent some of the years of my | 
childhood, was a field in which was a very fine echo. 
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l 
This was invariably attributed to the skull of a 


| horse which had lived on the estate for thirty 
| years, and which was buried in that field. [T 
remember well finding the skull and carrying it 
| away from the field, with no injury to the powers 
of the echo, as may be supposed. I also fre. 
quently heard the peasants and farmers gravely 
say, in accounting for such and such a public 
| building being good or bad for hearing, that 9 
horse’s skull had or had not been buried in it 
| when in process of erection. Crwra, 
Porth-yr-Aur, Carnarvon. 
; “O Ricnarp! O mon Ror!” (4" S. iii. 455.)— 
| Vide Chansons nationales et populaires de France, 
par Du Mersan, Paris, 1830, 3rd edit , p. 80. In. 
quirers after French songs might save themselves 
much trouble by consulting the above valuable 
| work, the cheap edition of which is only five franes 
fifty centimes. Du Mersan is the “Chappell” of 
France. James Henry Drxoy. 


Iron Gates (4* §. iii. 249.)—Many thanks to 
H. D., C. W. M., G. W. M., and C. W. Surtoxy. 
I should like a copy of the Cheshire ballad, but 
absence from England prevents my availing my- 
self of Mr. Naprer’s Kind offer. I must wait. 
| Lewis has not only derived inspiration from the 
| old signs (for he has pressed the “ Wizard” as 

well as the “ Gates” into his service), but he has 
| also made use of the legend, ex. gr.: — 
| “ Of marble black as the raven’s back, 
A hundred steeds stood round; 
| And of marble white, by each a knight 
Lay slumbering on the ground.” 
SrerHen JAcKson, 

Tre ENGLISH PRISONERS RELEASED BY Brona- 
PARTE (4S. ii. 55.) —Sir George L. Tuthill, of 
London, the friend and associate of Coleridge and 
Lamb, and at one time physician to Bethlehem 
and Westminster hospitals, was, together with 
his lady, among the détenus in France during the 
revolution. ( 


In his obituary (see Annual Bio- 
graphy and Obituary for 1836) it is stated : — 

“ His captivity had continued for some years, when 
Lady Tuthill was at length recommended to appeal to 
the generosity of the First Consul, and, being provided 
with a petition, encountered Napoleon and his suite on 
their return from hunting, and respectfully presented her 
memorial. The result was propitious, and in a few days 
they were on their road to England,” 

Is this circumstance mentioned by any contem- 
porary writer? WwW. #7. 

Tipton, lowa, U.S.A. 

Two Curistran Names (4" §. iii. 494.)— 
HERMENTRUDE surely needs not to be reminded 
that there are exceptions to every rule; but Miss 
Edwards would be as much justified in making 
her hero’s ancestors all seven feet high, as in as- 
signing to them two Christian names at a time 
when a contrary practice was all but universal. 

May I ask your correspondent for some little 
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information as to the contents of the Calendarium 
Genealogicum, to which reference is made by 
HERMENTRUDE in another communication. 

C. J. R. 


«“GotpEen Vanity” (4° S. iii. 481.) —Two ver- 
song will be found in W. H. Logan’s 
~a collection of songs and ballads, 


Pedlar's P ngs | 
lished by Paterson of Edinburgh. 


sions of this 
recently pul 


B. 


“Oye” or “Or”: Portioner (4" S. iii. 318, 
479.) —We presume that the rendering of “ne- 
potis ” in the minute-book of the Sasine record, 
by the registrar from the Instrument of Sasine 
itself, by “oye” was wrong, unless the latter 
signifies nephew as well as grandson, which is 
much to be doubted. In old charter Latin, nepos 
is found signifying both grandson and nephew ; 
and, unless from the context, it is often very 
difficult to assign to it its proper meaning. It 
has however, never in any instance, come under our 
observation signifying the grandson of a brother 
or sister. And the extract given from the Sa- 
sine shows, pretty evidently, that Archibald Smyth 
appeared in the character of procurator or at- 
torney for “Robert Smyth his nephew, lawful 
son of the deceased Robert Smyth, eldest (or 
greatest) by birth of Thomas Smyth, portioner of 
Inveresk.” Accordingly, Archibald was a younger 
brother of Robert deceased, and both were sons 
of Thomas the portioner. (Printed Retours of 
Services, passim, 3 vols. folio.) 

But, as we may here be permitted to add, 
“portioner” is not so restricted in meaning as 
Mr. Irvine would have it (p. 318). It is every 
day applied to the holder of a share in a property, 
whether that share is a diviso, or indiviso one. 
And the fact of Thomas Smyth being served heir, 
in 1636, in two oxengates of land in Inveresk, and 
also in two and a half acres in the moor of that 
property or place, shows, whether that moor origi- 
nally was undivided, and held as a commonty 
by all the burgesses, or not ; that Thomas Smyth’s 


predecessor was vested in a special part, of the | 


extent of two and a half acres. EsPEDARE. 


Ricnarp Payne Knyieut (4" 8. iii. 473.) — 
Your correspondent Hermann Krypt asks some 
questions about Richard Payne Knight, and whe- 
ther the journal translated by Goethe into Ger- 
man has ever been published in its English dress. 
Payne Knight was an intimate friend of my grand- 
father, Sir Edward Winnington, who died in 1805; 
and I possess at Stanford much literary corre- 
spondence between the two friends and neigh- 
yours, both scholars of no slight attainments. 

I have never seen this journal, and had it been 
published it would most probably have found its 
way to our library, where every other known 
work of this author is on the shelves. On Payne 
Knight’s death, his residence in Herefordshire 
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passed to his brother Andrew, well known as an 
horticulturist, whose only son was accidentally 
shot. The estate was left to his daughter, Lady 
Rouse Boughton, and her family. His son has 
taken the name of Boughton Knight, and is the 
present possessor of Downton Castle. The male 
heir of the family, Mr. F. Winn Knight, M_P. for 
West Worcestershire, disputed unsuccessfully the 
inheritance ; but retains the hereditary trustee- 
ship of the British Museum, in consequence of 
the liberal donation of Mr. Payne Knight to that 
institution. 

The Knights derived their property early in the 
last century from the iron trade in Worcestershire ; 
and the great works at Cookley, near Kidder- 
minster, still continue partially in the possession 
of the family. Tuomas E. Wrinyineton, 

Bisnor (4" 8. iii. 423, 487.)—I have always 
understood that, when port is the principal in- 
gredient of the spiced bowl, the seducing potation 
is called “ bishop”; if claret is used, it is then 
“cardinal”; but if burgundy, then it rejoices in the 
name of “pope ’’— each being the orthodox spe- 
cific to “drown the cares” of those three digni- 
taries respectively. I have profanely imbibed all 
three, and can say— 

“ How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmers away.” 


E. V. 
Tue EXxcettence oF LEARNING (4* 8. iii. 508.) 
Please to inform VERITAS that there are “ more of 
them ”: — 
“John Smith, his book : 
God give him grace on it to look. 
Not only to read, but to understand ; 
Learning is better than house and land: 
When house and land is gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent.” 
HERMENTRUDE. 


PorpvtaR Names OF Prants: HAREBELL v. 
Bivesett (4 8. iii. 242, 414, 469, 512.) —I 
bow to the correction of E. F. I told you at first 
that I was no botanist, and it is plain that I 
confused the “ cuckoozpint” with the “ cuckoo- 
flower.” But on the Brave question of Harebell 
v. Bluebell who shall decide ? for my judges dis- 
agree. According to Mr. Nortt Rapectirre and 
F. R., I may congratulate myself on being correct, 
while E. F., and particularly Mr. Fisawick, 
consider my nomenclature inadmissible. Would 
it not be desirable, for the elucidation of truth in 
this most important discussion, that each writer 
should add his native county to his signature? It 
is possible that we might then discover where 
Campanula rotundifolia is termed a harebell and 
where a bluebell. You already know thatI ama 
native of Lancashire. Buton such subjects what 
shall be considered a final authority? Is any 
naturalist armed with sufficient personal prestige, 
or must we send up a petition to the crown from 








ots 


all the correspondents of “N. & Q.” praying Her 
Majesty to settle this point of the Queen’s Eng- 
lish for us ? 

While I have heard a harebell termed a blue bell 
(excuse my using my own nomenclature) I have 
never, before reading FE. F.’s communication, 
known a bluebell styled a harebell. I am the 
— inclined to persist in my epithets, since the 

Campanula rotundifolia is not strictly blue, while 
the “wild hyacinth” is. What is “the origin of 
the word Aarebell ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Perhaps the following authorities may substan- 
tiate the foie of the wild hyacinth to the name 
of harebell : 

“Hyacinthus anglicus, English harebels, the blew 
harebels or English jacinth, white harebels.” — Gerarde’s 
Herbal (1597). 








Botan, (1671.) 

“ Hairbell, the name of a flower, the hyacinth.”— Dr. 
Johnson. 

“Hyacinthus non-scriptus, common hyacinth or hare- 
bells.”—Miller, Gard. Dict. 

“ Scilla nutans, harebell squill or wild hyacinth.” — 
Rees’s Cyclop. (Sir J. E. Smith.) 

“Hyacinthus non-scriptus, harebells.”—Don’s Tort. 
Ca . 
“ Scilla nutans, harebell or wild hyacinth.” [ And under 
Campanula rotundifolia :) “ We suspect poets sometimes 
mistake this for the harebell.”—Sowerby, Eng. Bot. 

“Scilla nutans, hyacinthus non-scriptus, harebell.”— 
Linneus, Syst. Nat. 

“Hyacinthus non-scriptus, scilla nutans, 
squill."—Curtis, Entomol. 

“ Scilla non-scripta, harebells.”—Loudon, Encyclop. 


harebell, 


I have no doubt of the Campanula rotundifolia 
being the “ bluebell of Scotland,” but the name is 
comparatively modern. The above writers call it 
simply “ bell-flower.” E. F 


Maiden Honesty. — Although the Zunaria axnua, 
annual honesty, may, according to Gerarde, be 
called “ honestte among our women, which name 
he presumes is derived from the transparency of 
the seed-vessels, in which the whole may be 
viewed without deceipt,” 1 believe the maiden 
honesty inquired for by Mr. Prior is the Clematis 
vitalba, called in many counties “ virgin’s bower ”’; 
and this plant grows very commonly in Wiltshire 
in hedge-rows and chalky banks. I cannot find, 
as stated by A. H., that this Lunaria, “known by 
many other names,” has any magic power attri- 
buted to it by Shakspere; if so, I should be glad 
to be referred to the passage in his works. 

There is the Osmunda lunaria or Botrychium 
lunaria (moon-wort), which is said by Miler to 
be sought after by philosophers, herbalists, and 
those who hunt after wonderful secrets and the 
philosopher's stone, having supernatural virtues 
attributed to it; but I cannot find that this moon- 
wort is alluded to by Shakspere, unless we take 
it to be the fern-seed noticed in the First Part of 
Henry IV. Act II. Se. 2,—by Gadshill when he 
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says, “‘ We have the receipt of fern-seed, we walk 
invisible.” I hope for information on this sub- 
ject through the medium of “ N. & Q,” as many 
mistakes arise by confounding one plant with 
another. Dr. Johnson gives “ Moonwort (moon 
and wort), station-flower, honesty.” 

Sipney Betsty, 

Sydenham. 

No doubt harebell is properly the name of the 
flower mentioned by HermEentRuDE. ‘There isa 
pure white variety, still ¢¢ is the plant known as the 
“bluebell of Scotland,” which gives name to 
that beautiful and plaintive air, “ The Bluebells 
The wild hyacinth, no doubt, is 
also always called the bluebell ; (there is a flesh- 
coloured variety of it also); but the harebell is 


, be f the ZL J Lake anc 
“ Haresbells, Hyacinthus anglicus.”—Skinner, Etym. | the bluebell of the Lady of the Lake and of the 


ballad. 
m juntains, 
Porth-yr-Aur, Carnarvon. 


Watker’s MSS. (4* S. iii. 483.) — The MSS, 


It grows in equal profusion on our Welsh 
Crwra., 


| of Dr. John Walker were forwarded to the library 


by his son, William Walker, a druggist in Exeter, 
in 1754, seven years after his death. They do 
not form part of the Rawlinson collection. My 
mistaken statement in “N. & Q.,” 3S. i. 218 
(corrected in Annals of the Bodl. Library, p. 167), 


that they had belonged to Rawlinson was owing 


to the fact that a portion had about that time 
been found amongst a mass of Rawlinson’s papers, 
with which they had at some period, probably in 
the last century, become mingled. They have 
recently been bound, and form twelve volumes in 
folio and eleven in quarto.* W. D. Macray. 


Sr. Dympna (4 S. iii. 405, 461.) — A life of 
this Irish Saint was published by the Rey. John 
O'Hanlon, author of Lives of St. Malac hy 0’ Mor- 
gair and St. Laurence O' Toole, at Dublin, in 1863. 
He visited Gheel with a view to this biography, 
and appears to have referred to all accessible 
sources of information and tradition. 

W. D. Macray. 

‘ Antr-Contnessy” (4% S, iii. 480.) —Anti- 
Coningsby and The Impostor are by W. North. 
See the title-page of his City of the Jugglers; or, 
Free-trade in Souls, London, 1850. 

S. HaLkert. 

Advocates’ Library. 

Curmpers Laneiey anp Caritern (4 8. iit 
370, 419.) —If Str Taomas Wuyytveron will 
look at p. 50 of Wats’s edition, under “ Paul, 








* Having occasion to refer above to the pears of the 
Bodl. Library, may I be permitted to point out that the 
discovery of the unknown Caxton by Mr. Bradshaw, 
which has been lately noticed in various quarters 4s 
altogether a new thing (see “ N. & Q” 4t §S. iii. 404) was 
first mentioned in that volume, published in June of last 
year. 
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fourteenth Abbot,” he will find the passage in 


| and buried in Hale churchyard in 1623. His gravestone 


question. 4 ; 

M. Paris there says that both Childewike and 
Childe Langley derived their names from being 
set apart for the supply of milk for the younger 
members of the house; and I have no doubt that 
he said so upon good authority. The royal palace 
which gave its name to King's Langley seems to 
have occupied a portion of the site of Childe 
Langley ; the remaining portion retaining the 
name of “ Childerne Langley,” by which name it 
was known in 1380. | Henry Tomas Rey. 

Very tikE “ Smoxe” (4" S. iii. 500.) —There 
is no doubt that the industry of colouring meer- 
schaum pipes was, and probably is still, thriving 
in Paris. I remember, when living in one of the 
streets surrounding the Palais-Royal, to have 
seen opposite the house in which I lived a man, 
with his window open, smoking all day long and 
all the year round curiously elaborated meer- 
schaum pipes. I met him one day, and could not 
help asking him how he could resist such inhala- 
tion of nicotine. He told me he wasa professional 
“meerschaum colourer” for the account of Ma- 
dame Hubert, an extensive pipe-dealer in the 
neighbourhood. He was paid a yearly salary of 
1500 francs, and supplied gratis with tobacco. 

J, Pu. B. 


I have heard that there used to be a man at 
Oxford who made a living by colouring pipes. 
He had a machine made of India-rubber, by the 


aid of which he could smoke a dozen pipes at | 


once. I know nothing as to the truth or false- 
hood of the story. “I tell the tale as ’twas told 
tome,” only remarking that the person from whom 


I had it thoroughly believed it. a ee ¥a.2e 


Dr. Wuewett’s TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
German (4 S. iii. 521.) —The late Dr. Whewell 
published anonymously in 1847 a thin volume 
called Verse Translations from the German, includ- 
ing Biirger's Lenore, Schiller’s Song of the Bell, 
and other Poems (Murray). The initials “ E.C.H.” 
of one of the contributors to the English hexa- 
meter translation, which Mr. Krxpt marks with 
a query, are those of the late Dr. Edward Craven 
Hawtrey, Provost of Eton. 

Witiram Apis WRIGHT. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Cuitp or Hate (4 §., iii. 508).— The fol- 
lowing tracts relate to Hale and its wondrous 
Child : — 

Memorials of Hale. [Signed] W. S. Hale, 1848 [i. e. 
Rev. William Stewart.] Liverpool. 12mo. 

The Child of Hale. [A poem by J. R. Stewart.) Liver- 
pool, 12mo. 

Sketches of Home. [Signed] “E. 8S.” [i. e. Mrs, 
Stewart.] Hale Parsonage. 1843. 12mo. 

From the first named I {quote the following 
particulars ;: — 
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“ John Middleton, the Child of Hale, was born in 1578, 


is yet to be seen about the centre of the south side, with 
an inscription on it in letters run with lead : — 


* Here lyeth the Bodie of Jouxy Mipp.eton the Giant, 
borne 1578; dyed 1623.’ 
He was 9 feet 3 inches in height; his hand 17 inches 
long. . . . This gigantic personage is also mentioned in 
Plot’s History of Staffordshire; in Gregson's Fragments 
of Lancashire; in Baine’s History of Lancashire; and in 
the note to Bagster’s Bible (1st Samuel, 17th chapter, 
4th verse).” 


In addition to these references of Mr. Stewart's, 
allow me to direct Mr. W1ILkrINson’s attention to 
a story narrated of the Child of Hale in T. W. 
Barlow's Cheshire and Lancashire Historical Col- 
lector (ii. 16), which I transcribe for the amuse- 
ment of your readers : — 


“There exists a cavity in the sands near Hale, in 
Lancashire, where tradition asserts on one occasion the 
famous ‘Child’ fell asleep, and on awaking he found all 
his clothes had burst; and so much had he grown during 
this short nap, that he doubted his own identity ; and 
on his way homewards he was attacked by a furious bull; 
but so strong had he become, that he caught it by the 
horns, and threw it to an immense distance; after which, 
his terrified assailant kept at a respectable distance, and 
suffered him to proceed without further molestation ! ” 


WitiiaM E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. 
Joynson Street, Strangeways. 





Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Merlin; or, the Early History of King Arthur: a Prose 
Romance (about 1450—1460, a.p.) Edited from the 
unique MS. in the University Library, Cambridge, by 
Henry B. Wheatley. With an Essay on Arthurian 
Localities by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part III. 
(Early English Text Society.) 

Ane Satyre of the Thrie Estaits in Commendation of 
Vertue and Vituperation of Vice. Maid by Sir David 
Lindesay of the Mount, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinburgh, by Robert Charteris, 1602. Ldited by F, 
Hall, Esq., D.C.L. (Early English Text Society.) 

In this third part of Merlin, Mr. Wheatley's useful 
labours have been brought to a close, at least so far as 
his text is concerned. The unique MS. from which it has 
been printed being unfortunately imperfect at the end, 
the story has been completed by a translation from the 
original French MS., which is in the British Museum, for 
which Mr. Wheatley has been indebted to Mr. Furnivall. 
The portion of the text here given, upwards of 300 pages, 
is preceded by an elaborate Essay by Mr. Stuart Glennie 
on Arthurian Localities, their Historical Origin, Chief 
Country and Fingalean Relations, which occupies upwards 
of 150 pages, and in which Mr. Glennie seeks to establish, 
that as in the Merlin of Romance three persons are con- 
founded—the really historical Merlin being a bard of the 
North in the sixth century—so in the Arthur of romance 
are confounded more persons than one, and *‘ the Arthur 
to whom, as an actual historical character, the traditions 
of the great conquering king are ultimately to be traced, 
was simply a sixth century Guledig, or leader of the 
Northern Cymry.” This Essay is to be published sepa- 
rately by Edmondson and Douglas. 
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The second publication is, as the title shows, a con- 
tinuation of the series of the Works of Sir David Lindsay 
of the Mount, under the editorship of Dr. Hall. With 
reference to the announcement, that the Merlin is to be 
completed by the publication of a fourth Part, containing 
the Titles, Preface, Glossary, and Index, we would call 
the attention of the Committee of Management to the 
advisability of following the example of the Percy Society, 


and publishing a series of title-pages for the guidance of 


the subscribers, in binding up this now voluminous as 

well as interesting series of Early English Texts. 

Catechetical Lessons on the Book of Common Prayer, de- 
signed to aid the Clergy in Public Catechising. By the 
Rev. Dr. Francis Hessey. Vol. I. Illustrating the 
Prayer- Book Srom the Title-page to the end of the Col- 
lects, Epistles, and Gospels. (Parker.) 

The Student’s Book of Common Prayer. With an Histo- 
rical and Explanatory Treatise. By William G. 
Humphrey, D.D., Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
(Bell & Daldy.) 

The recent movements in the church and the appoint- 
ment and Reports of the Ritual Commission have com- 
bined with many other circumstances to awaken increased 
interest in our beautiful Church Service, and to this we 
owe the valuable labours of Mr. Procter, Mr. Campion, 
Mr. Beamont, and Mr. Blunt. The two books, whose 
titles we have transcribed as above, are of a kindred 
character. Mr. Hessey’s volume is intended to be of use 
to those who wish to follow out effectively the practice 
of public catechising, and in so doing to show the spiritual 
character and ancient origin of our Book of Prayer. 
That of the Vicar of St. Martin's, though compiled more 
particularly for the use of historical students, will, it is 
hoped, be found acceptable to the large and increasing 
number of the laity, who desire to be intelligent as well 
as faithful members of the church. Both books bear 
evidence of the piety and learning of their editors. 

The Round Table. By William Hazlitt. 
Low & Co.) 

Ballad Stories of the A ffections, from the Scandinavian. 
By Robert Buchanan. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

These form two new volumes of the pretty, cheap, and 
instructive collection of pocket volumes issued by Messrs. 


(Sampson 


Sampson Low &Co under the title of “ The Bayard Series,” | 


Though essentially different in character, they are equally 
valuable additions to the series. The essays which, under 
the title of The Round Table, were contributed to The 
Examiner, will be particularly acceptable to the vast 
number of those who now recognise in William [aztiitt 
one of the most reflective and gracefal of modern essay- 
ists. While, on the other hand, the lovers of the rich 
old poetry to be found in genuine ballads will acknow- 
ledge their obligations to Mr. Buchanan for his spirited 
versions of the glorious old songs of Scandinavia, and 
find no fault with him for his occasional introduction of 
effective and picturesque phrases borrowed from his 
native dialect. 

Nature- Study; or, the Art of attaining those Excel'encies 
in Poetry and Eloquence which are mainly dependent 
on the Manifold Influence 0 * Universal Nature. By 
Henry Dircks, C.E., LL.D., é ( Moxon.) 

Mr. Dircks, who is already familiarly known to many 
of our readers by his biographies of those great inventors, 
the Marquis of Worcestor and Samuel Hartlib, as well 
as by many publications of purely scientific interest—all 
partaking of the strictly practical character, to be looked 
for in a member of the profession to which Mr. Dircks 
belongs—has in the book before us entered into a very 
different and more speculative field of study. Mr. Dircks’s 
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views on the pleasures, objects, and advantages of Nature, 
Study, which are advocated very earnestly, are fag 
from those of the old proverb—* Poeta nascitur non fit”; 
and those who may be least convinced of their soundnesa, 
will at least be pleased with the earnestness with which 


| they are advanced, and the cento of exquisite passages 


from the poets by which they are illustrated. 


Tue Historica MSS, Commission. — The second 
meeting of the Commissioners on Historical MSS. wag 
held at the Rolls House on Tuesday, for the purpose of 
taking steps to carry out Her Majesty’s Commission, 
The Commissioners present were— Lord Romilly, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Earl Stanhope, Lord Edmond Fitgs 
maurice, M.P., Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, Dr. Russell, Mr, 
G. W. Dasent, and Mr. Duffus Hardy. Since their last 
meeting, the Secretary has received no less than one 
hundred letters from various possessors of manuscript 
collections, offering their aid and co-operation. Several 
noblemen and other possessors of MSS. have most liberally 
and disinterestedly placed their collections at the service 
of the Commissioners. Several have sent, and others 
have offered to send, their papers to the Master of the 
Rolls, to be reported upon by some of the officers of the 
Record establishment. Inspectors were appointed to 
make a preliminary survey of all MSS. belonging to pri- 
vate persons, as well as ecclesiastical and lay corporations, 
It was also suggested that the inquiries of the Commis 
sioners would be very much advanced by possessors of 
collections sending their inventories or catalogues, if they 
have any, to be inspected in the first instance. Several 
reports were also laid before the Commissioners; one, 
very interesting, on the historical papers in the House of 
Lords, drawn up by permission of Sir J, G. Shaw-Lefevre, 
the Clerk of the Parliaments. 


Tae Dyce Lisrary anp Co.iecrion.—The Rev. 
Alexander Dyce has bequeathed to the South Kensington 
Museum his important dramatic library, with its unique 
editions of Shakespear, and all his pictures, miniatures, 
antique rings, and other works of art, upon the condition 
that a suitable room is built to receive them. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Scaress’ Iisroay of Doamsam. Vol. I. 
Wanted by Afr. J. Maclean, Hammersmith. 
4 Zeve ox tae Rare, by the Baron Von Gerning. 4to, plates. Abo ut 
sia. 
Wanted by Mr. Edward King, Bookseller, Lymington, Hants. 
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